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CHURCH OF LOS REMEMIOS, AT ZACATECAS. 


OUR SISTER REPUBLIC, MEXICO.* 


By CARMEN HARCOURT. 


ICH in natural resources, intensely 
interesting historically, and par- 
ticularly active in progress during the 
past decade, is Mexico. Its domain 
contains 766,000 square miles, the 
main body of which is a tableland, 
traversed by mountain ranges of great 
length, with several peaks of extraor- 
dinary height. Owing to the rugged 
configuration of the surface, the river 
system is necessarily limited and the 
lakes small and few innumber. The 
greater part of Mexico enjoys the 
climate of the temperate zone, owing to 
its elevation. Rising from the sea 
shore on either side to a he ght of 
nearly 18,000 feet, the climate ranges 
* Awarded the prize for the best descriptive 
paper in THE MIDLAND’s April competition. 


from intense heat toa very low tempera- 
ture; and vegetation of every zone is 
therefore to be found within this area. 
The climate is divided into two seasons, 
the dry and the wet, the former begin- 
ning in May and ending in November, 
while the greater portion of the remain- 
der of the year is without rain. 
Leaving the city of El Paso, in Texas, 
we travel southward over vast, barren 
plains, not unlike in physical features 
the great American desert, of which, 
indeed, Mexicois but an extension. The 
settlements are few and far between, 
and the natives at the various railroad 
stations through the states of northern 
Mexico are wretchedly poor and beg 
pitifully for food and money, of which 
they are sadly in need, judging from 


(The entire contents of this number copyrighted by Conaway & Shaw, 1898. 
. ll rights reserved. ] 
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the wretched rags which are insufficient 
to cover their attenuated bodies. 

The first stop made by the average 
tourist is at Chihuahua, a city of 18,000 
inhabitants, delightfully situated and 
made eharmingly picturesque by the 
sawtooth peaks that rise from the sur- 
rounding mountains. The houses are 
of the conventional type seen from one 
end of Mexico tothe other, namely, one 
story adobe, with thick walls, grated 
windows and flat roofs. In the center 
of the city is a beautiful plaza, facing 
which stands a noble cathedral, with a 
great dome and two high and graceful 
towers, forming an object of beauty 
which can beseen froma great distance. 
In the vicinity of Chihuahua are some of 
the largest and most productive hacien- 
das (farms or ranches) in the Republic, 
and the mines in the adjacent hills have 


CATHEDRAL AT ZACATECAS. 





yielded many millions of dollars to 
their owners. 

Leaving Chihuahua, the. next city of 
interest is Zacatecas, the first glimpse 
of which reminds one of the Holy Land 
and Jerusalem. Indeed, a photograph 
of one might easily be mistaken for the 
other, so alike are they in physical 
features. Selecting as a temporary 
domicile the Hotel Zacatecano,—which 
was once a famous convent, and has 
walls many feet thick and keys a foot 
long to open the prison-like rooms,— 
one gazes with ever-increasing interest 
on the scene presented from the bal- 
cony. Far above the flat-roofed city 
is a mountain called La Bufa, sur- 
mounting which is the most curious 
church on the American continent. It 
is known as the Church of Los Remem- 
ios, and daily one -may see penitents 
ascending the steep sides 
of the mountains on their 
hands and knees seeking 
forgiveness of sins, a self- 
imposed penance in all 
cases, 

There are rich silver 
mines in all the adjacent 
hills, and even the city it- 
self rests above a series of 
shafts and tunnels of the 
famous mine of La Quebra- 
dilla. One mine in the dis- 
trict alone, the Veta 
Brande, has yielded its 
owners over $200,000,000. 
In strange contrast to the 
rich dons, who dash through 
the narrow, crooked streets 
on prancing chargers, and 
attended by outrunners, 
are the street beggars. No- 
where, not even in Rome 
or Cairo, are mendicants 
more persistent; and the 
words, ‘“‘give me a cent,”’ 
are constantly heard until 
the weary traveler almost 
hates the sound of his 
mother tongue, and exe- 
crates the unlucky mortal 
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from whom these four English words 
were acquired. The water supply is 
brought from an abandoned mine by 
stone aqueducts and delivered to rich 
and poor alike at stone fountains in va- 
rious parts of the city. One could de- 
sire no more strikingly picturesque 
sight than is presented at early morn- 
ing, as the people congregate to fill 
their ollos and various receptacles, all 
laughing and chattering like so many 
magpies, and apparently without a care 
or sorrow to mar their unvarying good 
humor. A handsome theater and fine 
market, as well as innumerable church- 
es, more or less architecturally beauti- 
ful, are points of interest. 

Six miles to the south and downa 
steep defile is the city of Guadalupe, 
connection with which is made by a 
tram road, operated by gravity one 
way and by mules on thereturn. Here 
is one of the most beautiful cathedrals 
in the Republic, with a tiled dome, and 
many slender, graceful spires The 
altar is very chaste and elegant, with 
no suggestion of vulgar display which 
is so manifest in many of the churches 
of Zacatecas. Behind thealtar isa fine 
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MARKET AND THEATRE AT ZACATECAS. 


picture of the Hill of Calvary, with the 
attendant Roman soldiers and Jews. 
Attached to the cathedral is an art 
gallery, containing some really fine pic- 
tures. The north chapel of the cathe- 
dral is considered the finest in the world, 
and is a magnificent symphony of rare 
onyx, gold and silver, and rare paint- 
ings. It was the gift of a wealthy Mex- 
ican lady, and cost many hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Although most ef the large mines 
now work their ore by modern reduc- 
tion works, the patio system in all its 
ancient glory can still be seen in Guada- 
lupe. This system of extracting the 
precious metals was discovered by a 
Spaniard named Bartolome de Medina, 
and was first put into practical use in 
1557 at Pachuca. The ore is conveyed 
by pack mules to the patjo from the 
mines on the hills above the city, and 
placed in an arrastrar, where it is 
crushed fine by heavy stones, drawn by 
mules, attached to a shaft extending 
through circular wheels of stone. The 
ore is then conveyed to the open patio 
where it is made into paste form and 
mixed with salt, vitriol and quicksilver, 
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and thoroughly mixed by mules. The 
precious metals unite with the quick- 
silver to form an amalgam, which is 
gathered and retorted. The “‘quick’’ 
passes off in liquid form and can be 
used over andoveragain. This method 
extracts about ninety per cent of the 
silver, and but a small percentage of 
gold. Almost all the mines of Zacate- 
cas are silver producers, and until 
recent years the gold was not considered 
worth saving, so small was the quantity 
in the great mines of the district. 





There, far away from the blessed sun- 
shine and the blue dome of heaven and 
the eternal beauty of the stars, and the 
glory of the sun, work day after day, in 
the various mines of the Zacatecas dis- 
trict, over thirty thousand human souls, 
for the wretched pittance of forty to 
fifty cents a day in Mexican silver, a 
sum equal to about fifteen to twenty 
cents in United States currency, accord- 
ing to the present rate of exchange. 
These wretched beings often carry 
loads of from two hundred to three 
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There exists a superstition of ancient 
origin that the presence of a woman at 
the mines*brings bad luck, and few of 
the gentler sex have ever seen the 
underground workings of the great 
shafts and tunnels that often extend for 
several miles into the earth. It was 
my privilege, however, to be permitted 
to enter one of the great tunnels and 
watch for half a day with ever increas- 
ing interest the busy peons passing in 
and out, and up and down through the 
labyrinths of the Mina de la Reina. 


hundred pounds, the pack being 
attached to a strap which passes over 
the forehead. Theaverage man carries 
about the same weight as the average 
mule or burro in the outside workings 
of the mine, and the little men are mar- 
velsof strengthandendurance. Before 
the reform laws were in existence, the 
church imposed a tax of about two cents 
on every dollar of the miners’ wages; 
but happily the day of church rule is a 
thing of the past, and wages have since 
been gradually rising in all parts of the 
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Republic of Mexico. In connection 
with each of the great mines is achurch, 
varying in size and magnificence with 
the output of the property and the 
number of laborers employed. 

The most curious city on the Ameri- 
can continent and the most picturesque 
city in the world is Guanajuato, built at 
an elevation of 7,000 feet above sea level, 
and inarugged region, securely hedged 
in by lofty mountains. As one passes 
along the steep, narrow streets, which 
in places are barely wide enough to 
allow the passage of a street car, one 


quis from the King of Spain. There was 
found to be an immensely rich vein of 
silver ore just above the site of the 
present city, and many of the mines 
have produced hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The Valenciana alone has 
enriched its owners to the extent of 
nearly one billion dollars, and is prob- 
ably the richest silver mine in the 
world. In the olden times, when these 
mines were yielding ‘‘beyond the 
dreams of avarice,’’ but little heed was 
given to the future, and when a depth 
of fifteen hundred to two thousand feet 





STREET SCENE 


wonders what strange freak induced 
70,000 people to make their homes in so 
barren and inaccessible aregion. And 
it is only after visiting some of the 
ancient silver mines that one under- 
stands the raison d’etre of this remark- 
able city. 

Guanajuate was founded by the 
Spainards in 1553, following the dis- 
covery of some rich silver “ float,’’ by 
a poor muleteer in the employ of a 
Spainard called Rayas, who grew fabu- 
lously rich from the product of the 
mine now known as Rayas, and who 
afterwards purchased the title of Mar- 


IN MEXICO 


was reached, the shafts filled with 
water and the owners in few cases had 
provided for the expense of pumping 
plants, in consequence of which many 
of the lower workings of the richest 
mines are entirely submerged, and 
thousands of people are deprived of 
employment. In the days ofits greatest 
production, the Valenciana mine alone 
employed three thousand men; now, 
there are scarcely so many hundred. 
The church of Valenciana is one of the 
most magnificent in the Republic, and 
wonderful are the treasures brought 
forth by the priests for the inspection 
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OPERA HOUSE AT GUANAJUATO. 


of the visitor who has sufficient fore- 
thought to deposit a dollar in the poor 
box at the entrance of the church. One 
of the robes used on feast days for the 
adornment of the statue of the Virgin 
above the altar is trimmed with gold 
bullion valued at five hundred dollars. 
The interior of the church is in perfect 


taste, and the exquisite gray and gold 
effects are marvelously beautiful and 
restful to the eye; after the gaudy 
trappings of many other sacred edifices 
in the republic. 

A good map of the city of Guanajuato 
would somewhat resemble a many- 
pointed star, the points representing 





CASTLE OF GRENADITAS, AT GUANAJUATO. 
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the arms that extend up the canons 
leading to the mountains with which it 
is surrounded. There is literally not 
a rod of level ground, and the flat- 
roofed, adobe houses rise one above the 
other to dizzy heights on the steep hills 
from the main street at the bottom of 
the canon. The entire place presents 
the appearance of having recently 
suffered the visitation of an earth- 
quake, so various are the crooks and 
curves of the streets. There is an in- 
effable charm about this strange place 
that impels the tourist to linger many 
days, and perhaps no other city in 
Mexico offers so many attractions to 
the lover of the strange, picturesque 
and romantic. The theater is the 
finest in the Republic and cost a million 
dollars, and was ten years in process of 
construction; and the mint is also said 
to be the finest in Mexico. The private 
residences are mostly constructed from 
a species of beautifully variegated 
sandstone, which is quarried from a 
precipitous mountain above the city. 
Graceful pillars in long colonnades, 
arched portals and corridors, and patios, 
in which grow every rare and beautiful 
flower, line the principal street above 
the business portion of the city. Many 
of the wealthy families are of pure 
Castillian descent and do not affiliate 
with the native born families. 
Guanajuato was the scene of some of 
the most sanguinary battles in the his- 
tory of the country during the revolu- 
tion of 1810, and the Castle of Grena- 
ditas still stands, a mute witness of the 
terrible massacre of the Spanish forces 
who were put to death by Hidalgo and 
his followers, after a long-sustained 
siege. The capitulation of the Spanish 
was effected only after a brave Indian 
placed a flat stone on his back and set 
fire to the gates of the fortress, un- 
harmed by the bullets and missles that 
fell on him from the windows of the 
castle. The following year, the Span- 


iards took summary revenge on the 
patriot priest, when he was captured at 
He was brought back to 


Chihuahua. 
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Guanajuato, and with three of his fol- 
lowers, tortured to death. The four 
heads were hung on hooks at the four 
corners of the fortress. The victorious 
Calieja took summary vengeance on 
the inhabitants who had followed the 
priest, and many were the innocents 
slaughtered before peace and tranquil- 
lity were restored, the streets literally 
running with blood. 

Nowhere on the American continent 
can one behold so strange, gruesome 
and wonderful a sight as that presented 
in the crypt of the Pantheon, the burial 
place of the dead of Guanajuato. En- 
closed within walls ten feet in thick- 
ness, is an acre of ground, crowning 
the high hill to the west of the city, 
and within the walls are receptacles 
for the bodies of the dead. For a cer- 
tain sum of money, the bodies are 
allowed to remain undisturbed forever; 
for a lesser sum the receptacles are 
rented by the year, and if, at the 
expiration of the time paid for, the rent 
is not forthcoming, the bodies are 
taken out and placed in the under- 
ground crypt, a long, narrow chamber, 
walled with stone. Here a weird 
sight is presented. Some element in 
the soil acts as an embalment, and 
many of the bodies are found to be in 
a perfect state of preservation when 
disinterred or taken from the recep- 
tacles in the walls. The corridor is 
lined with these mummies, the women 
on one side of the charnel house, the 
men on the other, in strict accordance 
with the usages of polite Mexican 
society. One can fancy they are about 
to indulge in a ‘‘Virginia reel,’ and 
are only waiting for the musicians to 
appear. A toothless old dame, with 
scant, gray locks falling over a wrinkled 
and furrowed face, bends forward as if 
in the act of saluting the crumbling 
skeleton on the other side of the cor- 
ridor; a ghastly male form, whose soul 
had evidently been called hence during 
a small-pox epidemic, with the lower 
jaw falling almost on his breast, leans 
rigidly against the wall and stares 
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stonily at the maiden with the Laocoon 
expression, beyond him; others stand, 
with folded hands, gazing upward, as 
if awaiting the summons for the re- 
union of body and soul; and in either 
end of the corridor are piled, like so 
much cord-wood, the bones of more 
than one hundred thousand people. 
The poor are interred in the ground of 
the open area, and are merely wrapped 
in a sheet, though a coffin is usually 
rented to convey the body to the Pan- 
theon. The law compels the burial of 
a body within twenty-four hours after 
death, and this strange Golgotha 
usually witnesses several funerals a day, 
so high is the death rate among the 
poor. 

Mounting the patient little burros 
once more, we leave the Pantheon, 
after taking a last, lingering look at the 
beautiful view afforded from that eleva- 
tion, and return by the evening train 
to Silao, fourteen miles distant, and 
proceed to the city of Queretaro, made 
historically prominent from the fact 
that the tragic career of Maximilian 
was brought to a close within its walls. 
The city was founded by the Aztecs in 
remote ages, and is clean, beautifully 
situated and contains many costly 
churches and convents, one of which 


. was the headquarters of the Emperor 


Maximilian and his troops, shortly 
before the execution of the ‘‘ Dreamer 
of Dreams” from Austria. 

The rich opaliferous district of Quere- 
taro lies in the environs of the hacienda 
of Esperanza, a few miles northwest of 
the city. All the known varieties of 
this precious stone are found in the 
Simpatica mine. The rock in which 
they are found is a siliceous quartz, 
and the stones range in color from ruby 
to green and violet to pale yellow. The 
local demand for these beautiful opals 
issmall, owing to the deep-rooted super- 
stition that they bring ill luck to their 
possessors, but a rich harvest is reaped 
during the tourist season and the sales 
by peddlers at the railroad stations are 
very large. I have seen a peon ask five 


dollars for a stone which he would 
eventually sell for fifty cents, should the 
purchaser be familiar with the methods 
of ‘‘ jewing down ”’ the vendor. 

After traveling through miles and 
miles of corn and grain fields to the 
west, on a branch road from the thriv- 
ing little town of Irapuato, Guadalajara 
is reached. It is the cleanest and most 
beautiful city in Mexico, but lacks the 
picturesque features of some of the 
smaller and less cleanly cities. The 
cathedral is, indeed, a thing of beauty, 
and the public and private buildings 
are substantial and architecturally 
handsome. Especially beautiful are the 
patios of the residences, and no house is 
so poor as to be withoutone. Guadala- 
jara has a population of 125,000 people, 
and is the second city in size in the 
Republic. 

Out of the beaten tracks of the aver- 
age tourist is the rich country lying 
south of Guadalajara, embracing the 
states of Colima, Michoacan and Guer- 
rero. Having no connection with the 
outside world by railroad, the inhabit- 
ants preserve the characteristics of 
their progenitors toa great degree, and 
the people are practically as they were 
hundreds of years ago. 

The climate of the coast lands, or 
tierre caliente, is very hot and unhealth- 
ful, but the scenery is magnificent; and 
one cannot say he has seen Mexico un- 
less he visits some portion of the west 
coast states. There are enchanting 
forest views from the mountain heights, 
with timber of every description from 
pine to the most valuable rosewood, 
mahogany, sandalwood, and rubber, all 
practically untouched and only await- 
ing the advent of better transportation 
facilities to make the fortunes of scores 
of men who have the necessary pluck 
and capital to engage in the business of 
cutting these magnificent forests and 
placing the valuable timbers on the 
market. 

All the Indian tribes of the coast 
states are vastly interesting to the stu- 
dent of ethnology. There are three 
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distinct tribes in the state of Michoacan, 
all of whom are wonderfully endowed 
with musical qualities. They manufac- 
ture their own instruments, and espe- 
cially sweet is the music of the native 
violins. One of the tribes is known as 
the ‘‘leaf blowers,’’ from the fact that 
they produce the most exquisite music 
by simply blowing on a leaf placed un- 
der the under lip. The leaf of the 
orange is usually chosen on account of 
its thickness and glossiness, and the 
effect of fifteen or twenty Indians play- 
ing in perfect time and unison is ex- 
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in that portion of the Republic. The 
introduction of modern gang plows and 
street-sweeping machines would un- 
doubtedly cause a serious revolution in 
Mexico. 

On reaching the city of Mexico the 
tourist has the choice of many good 
hotels, with excellent service, at rea- 
sonable rates, if figured by the Ameri- 
can standard of prices. With the rate 
of exchange at $2.25 to $2.45 in Mexican 
silver for every dollar of gold, living is 
remarkably cheap. But if one remains 
in Mexico and earns his living in Mex- 
ican silver, he will 
find the expense of 
living even comfort- 
ably is very exhor- 
bitant. There are 
several beautiful 
plazas, where the 
sweetest of music is 
daily played by the 
government bands, 
and many fine shops 
and government 
buildings. 

The streets are 
clean and are daily 
swept by hand, even 
the leaves of the 
plants in the public 
pluzas are dusted, 
thus giving employ- 
ment to an army of 
poor people who oth- 
erwise would be a 


SHAFT HOUSE OF A SILVER MINE. 


ceedingly sweet. One of my most treas- 
ured souvenirs of Mexico is a native 
guitar, the back of which is covered 
with the shell of an armadillo, and the 
body is of orangewood, carved with 
strange, symbolical hieroglyphics and 
three birds, the like of whick were 
never on land or sea. As in the olden 
days, when the Aztecs were rulers of 
the land of the Montezumas, a forked 
stick is used for a plow, and the great 
haciendas of thousands and thousands 
of acres are plowed by this method, 
there literally not being a modern plow 


charge on the gov- 
ernment. Street beggars swarm after 
the tourist and make life a burden un- 
til he grows stony-hearted and per- 
emptorily drives them away. 

The driveway known as the Paseo 
leads to the Castle of Chapultepec, the 
winter home of President Diaz, and the 
favorite residence of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and the beautiful Carlotta. 
Grand indeed is the view from this 
stately edifice, and fair asa vision of 
paradise is the vale of Mexico, stretch- 
ing upward to meet the snow-clad 
mountains of Potocatapetl and Ixtacci- 
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hualt. Every evening the Paseo is 
lined with carriages, and here are con- 
gregated all the wealth and beauty of 
the capital city of the Republic. The 
streets are very narrow, and for hours 
at a time it is well nigh impossible to 
cross a street during the season when 
the weather permits of driving 

It is customary for all English speak- 
ing people to shudder with horror at 
the bare mention of a bull fight, but I 
have yet failed to meet a foreigner of 
any nationality who did not express a 
desire to go to the Bucareli ring when 
there was an unusually interesting fight 
in anticipation. It is certainly most 
brutal and demoralizing, yet, withal, 
a fascinating sport, and one soon reaches 
a point where but little compassion is 
felt for any of the participants but the 
poor horses, several of which are killed 
at every fight. The Mexicans are a 
very paradoxical people and _ the 
announcement that the proceeds of a 
certain bull fight, were to be presented 
to the ‘‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,’’ drew an immense 
crowd of self-styled humanitarians 
And yet when two American football 
teams were in Mexico last winter, the 
Spanish papers denounced the game in 
the most bitter terms as degrading, 





brutal and altogether unworthy of a 
civilized people! Chacun a son gout! 

Among the Mexican people of the 
better class, French is spoken with 
fluency, and most of the wealthy fami- 
lies send their children abroad to be 
educated. While itis still considered 
‘*bad form’ for a lady toappear on the 
streets unattended by a servant or 
other protector, etiquette is not nearly 
so strict as formerly, since the advent 
of so many American ladies who re- 
fuse to conform to this ridiculous cus- 
tom. 

After visiting the school of mines, 
the art gallery and the museum, all of 
which contain much of interest, the 
visitor should not neglect driving out 
the beautiful Paseo de Reforma to the 
historical castle of Chapultepec and the 
grand old forest that surrounds it. 

There are one hundred and twenty 
churches in the city of Mexico, and 
their size and magnificence are testi- 
mony of the wonderful power once 
exercised over the people by the Church 
of Rome. To the great and good Gen- 
eral Benito Juarez is due the inaugura- 
tion of the Reform laws, which caused 
the separation of Church and State, and 
made Mexico the enlightened and 
prosperous nation she is to-day. When 


MINING SCENE—ASSORTING ORE. 
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General Juarez became President of 
the Republic, he was confronted by 
many grave problems, chief among 
which was the increasing power of the 
priesthood; and in his dilemma, he in- 
vited William H. Seward, then a mem- 
ber of Lincoln’s cabinet, to visit Mexico 
and suggest a method of accomplishing 
the work which he knew was the only 
means of saving his loved people from 
abject slavery to the church power, 
which had been fostered by Maximilian. 
Mr. Seward advised President Juarez 


There was no revolution, and the 
Mexican people have since been gradu- 
ally advancing in educational, govern- 
mental and national importance until 
to-day Mexico takes high rank among 
the nations of the world. The name of 
Juarez is revered by the Mexican 
people. 

The policy of the great Jaurez has 
been admirably carried out by General 
Diaz, who is now serving his third term 
as President. Of humble birth, Por- 
firio Diaz has risen to his exalted posi- 





TARAROS AND PICADORS—ENTERING THE BULL RING. 


to issue a proclamation declaring that 
all church property was confiscated to 
the government and would be sold at 
public auction on a certain date. This 
heroic measure was carried into effect 
in spite of the most strenuous opposition, 
nine-tenths of the people espousing the 
cause of the church. The measure was 
carried out by the admirable tact of the 
President, and on the day set for the 
sale of the church property, there being 
no bidders, for no one dared to defy 
the church power, the entire wealth of 
the many church organizations was 
confiscated by the war department. 


tion by the sheer force of his native 
talents, and he will probably remain in 
the executive chair as long as he lives. 
His administration has been character- 
ized by great firmness in dealing with 
friend and foe and the wonderful fidel- 
ity of his cabinet and constabulary. 
His wisdom, charity and freedom from 
corruption have placed him in the first 
place in the affection of his people. 
There are not wanting, however, ad- 
verse critisisms, on some sides, of the 
firm policy of the President in handling 
his people with such rigid discipline, 
but that very firmness is what makes 
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OUR SISTER REPUBLIC, MEXICO, 15 


Mexico one of the most peaceable 
nations on earth to-day. Internal 
dissensions are of rare occurrence, 
and revolutions, such as made the 
lives and property of foreigners 
unsafe a few years ago, are things 
of the past. The fifty-seventh 
birthday of President Diaz oc- 
curred on the 15th day of Sep- 
tember last and the plaudits of 
the multitude upon his public ap- 
pearance left no doubt as to his 
extreme popularity with the mas- 
ses. A most regrettable occur- 
rence took place the following 
day, when the celebration of the 
Mexican Independence Day was 
held. As the President passed 
through the streets on his way 
to the Moorish pavilion, ‘where 
he pinned medals to the breasts 
of the veteran soldiers who sur- 
vived the battles of Puebla and 
Queretero, he was violently as- 
saulted by a young man named Ar- 
nulio Arroyo, a half-crazed Mexi- 
can, who probably intended that 
his act would only bring him into local 
prominence, as he wasunarmed. That 
night he was stabbed to death in the mu- 
nicipal palace by order of Velasquez, 
the prefect of police, who subsequently 
committed suicide, after his arrest and 
imprisonment, on the revelation of the 
infamous plot. After an impartial trial, 
thirteen ofthe participants in the crime 
were condemned to death, and are now 
awaiting execution. Thus are crimi- 
nals summarily dealt with in the Mex- 
ican courts. 

To the casual observer, the Mexicans 
of the lower classes are filthy in person, 
dishonest and intemperate, and these 
charges are true ina measure. But to 
the close observer, and one acquainted 
with the condition of the masses ten or 
twenty years ago, their mental and 
moral progress has been simply aston- 
ishing. Free schools are maintained 
in all parts cf the Republic and educa- 
tion is compulsory. The public school 
system is admirable and there are also 
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PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ. 


schools where all the mechanical arts, 
jurisprudence and medicine are taught, 
free of charge. 

The peopleare kind-hearted, amiable 
and charitable. If they have but a tor- 
tilla and a pot of frijoles in the poor 
adobe hut, these are at the disposal of 
the stranger, and in no country are the 
people more genuinely hospitable. The 
religion is still Roman Catholic, and 
the priests yet wield a wonderful power, 
in spite of the Reform laws. 

During the past ten years, Mexico 
has made such progress as no other 
nation, with the possible exception of 
Japan, can show. Hundreds of miles 
of railroads have been constructed, im- 
portant harbor works have been com- 
pleted, and a complete system of tele- 
graphic communication has been estab- 
lished throughout the Republic. But 
the greatest boon of all has been the 
continued peace that has reigned dur- 
ing the wise administration of President 
Porfirio Diaz. 
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“A basin set deep and rimmed with abrupt mountain spurs.” 





THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF GLENDALOUGH. 


By HATTIE WALLACE ASHBY. 


N THAT beauty garden of pictur- 
esque Ireland, County Wicklow, be- 
tween lofty Mount Lugnaquillia split by 
the ravine of wild Glenmalure and 
rugged Mount Mullaghclovane, in the 
‘* vale of two lakes,’’ sits enthroned up- 
on her ruins, The Seven Churches of 
Glendalough, desolate and mute now, 
save the tongue of broken arch, carven 
cross or ivy-mantled tower, and the 
echo from the pass so confused that 
none can tell the true from the false. 
It lies in a hollow shut round by barren 
peaks beetling with rocky crags, and 
frowning, except here and there a 
smile of yellow gorse. Twosmall lakes 
glint or blacken in sun or cloud. The 
upper lake is a basin set deep and 
rimmed with abrupt mountain spurs, 
and dropping down the black side of 
one a burnished silver-gleaming water- 
fall— 


“A lofty precipice in front 
A silent tarn below.” 


About the lower lake are some scant 
fields— 
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“Where the mower whets his scythe , 
And the milk-maid singeth blithe’— 


and the ruins of the seven churches 
and the ancient city in which St. Kevin 
lived and labored in that long ago. The 
way to Glendalough winds through the - 
Vale of Clara, picturesque with many 
a changing mood, and in your ears the 
roar of rocky Avonmore rushing to join 
the Avonbeg in that vale— 


“In whose bosom the bright waters meet” 


some eight miles from Glendalough. 
There are fairies in the hills. 
Giendalough is a tourist’s paradise, 
and (a rare thing in the small towns of 
Ireland) there is a good hotel] there. 
We saw the Glen under the mellow 
light of an afternoon September sun, 
when nature seemed as hushed as the 
broken ruins and the innumerable dead 
crowding the old churchyards, their 
graves neglected and themselves for- 
gotten. There isa charm about these 
seven churches—all roofless save one— 
their crumbling arches, broken pillars 
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“Trinity Church, of which only a single arch and the foundation remain.” 
[On the right is one of the famous round towers of Ireland, about twelve feet in diameter and 110 teet high, 
supposed to have been built about the year 1000. Being found only in connection with churches, it is supposed they 
were intended as a place of refuge in time of persecution. The only entrance is about fifteen feet from the 


ground. |} 


and carvings of rare workmanship date 
from the Sixth century. Towering 
above them in the midst is an Irish 
sphinx—a round tower from an age 
that has left no voice to reveal its 


.mystery—a silent sentinel, proud in 


the granite that has withstood the 
ravages which have strewn the wrecks 
about its base, guarding the wasted 
treasures. The crows were cawing on 
the mountain-side where are dotted 
at intervals odd-looking white stones 
of square shapes. These were one-time 
sugar plums dropped from the pockets 
of Finn McCoul and now turned to 
stone. Finn, as you must know, was an 
Irish giant of the thirty-league-boot 
variety, and very fond of loaf sugar 
which was prepared in lumps suitable 
for the mouth of such a giant; and as 
he minced from peak to peak or crest 
to crest in his daily stroll up one side 
of Ireland and down the other in search 
of diversion, he carelessly let fall, or 
tossed to the pigmies, the lumps which 
are now stone and to be seen to this 


day. ‘‘And, faith, ye have theividince 
before yur eyes!’’ Could we doubt it? 
The smiling vale and the desolae 
hills, the hum of life and the mute evi- 
dence of the dead, who, ages ago, gave 
life to the valley, caused a silence to 
fall upon our usually merry group. 
‘*They go up by the mountains, they 
go down by the valleys unto the place 
which thou hast founded for them. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt en- 
dure, yea, all of them shall wax old 
like a garment,’ one said softly. We 
answered, ‘‘ Yea,’’ and as we walked 
up the worn path and crossed the stone 
stile where had tripped the gay youth, 
and slowly climbed the aged in the 
year 595, we fancied we stood among 
that congregation of the long ago and 
saw the quaint attire and marked the 
reverent courtesy to “his riverince,’’ 
and the obeisance to King O’Toole. 
How disillusioned to be accosted by 
a guide eager to do the honors of the 
place for five shillings! He was a tall 
comely man with the air of a moun- 
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“ Then off we were whisked to the chapel of King O'Toole.” 


taineer, and the traditional feather in 
his cap. One could have fancied him 
an Alpine guide had it not been for his 
Irish brogue. It seemed a sacrilege to 
offer a half crown, but we knew the 
guile towards ‘‘towrists’’ and were not 
surprised that our offer was quickly 
accepted. 

At Trinity Church of which only a 
single arch and the foundations remain, 
his guideship said: ‘‘ Any lady as walks 
under this arch with a gentleman will 
never afther havea headache.” There 
was a general scurry for a gentleman’s 
arm and thearch. We must believe 
the guide, else what use is a guide? 
Then off we were whisked to the chapel 
of King O’Toole, which is in excellent 
state of preservation. King O’Toole 
was a great man and King in his day; 
but he had his little weakness, and this 
weakness served St. Kevina good turn. 
The guide will tell you how this came 
about: i 

** King O’Toole was the rale boy and 
loved shport murtherin well, for the 

*Condensed from a guide story told by 
Lover. 


deer was plintier in the hills then thar 
the sheep now; but in the coorse av 
toime the king grewn auld was hard 
put to for divartisments until he got a 
goose to divart him. And the goose 
was divartin’ him by divin’ for throut 
and by swimminand flyinabout the lake 
antil yud think King O’Toole would 
break his sides with the laughin’. An’ 
this went on mighty well antil the goose 
got stretchen’ in years, and bein’ no 
longher in the fluhr av her blhume 
couldn’t langer divart the king, and he 
was complately lost. Wan mawrnin as 
the king walked by the lake lamentin’ 
his dull life with niver a divarsion 
except a wake now and then, St. Kavin 
appeared to him disguised as a young 
man. 

‘*God save you,”’ says the King. 

‘*God save ye kindly sez St. Kavin, 
how’s yure goose, King O’Toole?”’ 

‘‘How kem ye to know about my 
goose? sez King O’Toole. Noone could 
av towld ye barrin the fairies, and they 
could show ye a crcck av money as aisy 
as kiss hands.’’ 

‘“‘Niver mind how I kem to know,” 


’ 
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sez St. Kavin, ‘‘ but phwat will ye give 
me to mend yur goose good as new?”’ 

‘“Whativer yez asks, sez the king, 
his eyes ready to jump out av his head.”’ 

‘*T’ll take all the land she flies over 
in her fuhrst flight,” sez St. Kavin. 

‘*Dhune!” sez King O’Toole, and he 
could say it as he owned all the land 
for miles about, and he was growin 
dotish. No sooner said whan St. Kavin 
caught up the goose. ‘‘Criss av my 
crass,’ sez he, throwin’ her’ up. 
‘*Whew!”’ sez he, givin’ her a blast, an’ 
away she fhlew like an aigle, an’ cuttin’ 
capers like a swallow, an she fhlew 
stout and stiddy all over the glen an’ 
for miles about. Whan she at last 
dropped down at the king’s feet an’ he 
a standin with his mouth open. ‘‘Ma- 
vourneen, ye are the darlint av the 
wurlt,’’ sez he, and to St. Kavin, ‘‘I’m 
behowldin to you, I am.”’ 

‘‘An will ye give me all the land the 
goose flew over?” sez St. Kavin. ‘‘I will, 
an’ welcome,” sez King O’Toole, de- 
lighted as any boy, and he did and 
that’s how St. Kavin kem to build the 
Siven Churches, and he was the greatest 
av all the saints because he wint to 
school with the Prophet Jeremiah.” 

In the chapel of King O’Toole isa 
large flat stone with a small hole 
through it, into which witnesses when 
being sworn in those days thrust their 
fingers instead of kissing the Bible as 
is now the Irish custom. 

Nearby is the grave of St. Kevin 
marked by a large, ancient Celtic cross 
of antique design and quaint carving. 
‘* This is what all the ladies tries fer to 
span,” said the guide, ‘‘and begging 
your pardon, ladies,’’ he took our hands 
and bringing our arms around the up- 
right of the cross, by an effort, made 
our finger tips meet. ‘‘Shure, Miss, 
and I do be thinking its yurself will be 
married before the year is out,”’ he 
said to the young lady as her finger tips 
touched about the cross. 

‘¢ And what of the married ladies?’’ I 
asked. 

**Och!”’ said he, ‘‘and its not for me 


to be tellin ye”’ but later confided to 
our husbands—‘‘ Any married lady as 
spans the cross av St. Kavin never dies 
in child-birth.”’ 

The other churches are little more 
than heaps of stone covered with moss, 
but the place is full of charm, the 
ground consecrated to romantic legend, 
revivifying and clothing anew St. Kevin. 

From the churches we turned our 
faces toward the upper lake to view St. 
Kevin’s bed where the Saint endeavored 
to hide himself from the lovely Kath- 
leen, whose tragic death Moore has 
described in undying verse. On our 
way we turned aside a moment to see 
the milking-stone and hear an Irish 
Romulus-Remus version. We saw two 
stones, one large, flat-topped, with five 
peculiar depressions in the top, and a 
depression much like the imprint of a 
leg down the front to the base, at which 
rested a basin shaped stone. The guide 
seated himself on the top of the large 
stone and resting his leg in its hollow 
and placing his fingers in the five de- 
pressions at the top, told us the follow- 
ing story: 

“*In St. Kavin’s time a poor man 
stood here crying. His wife had died 
and left him with three helpless weans 
and not a sup av milk ora pratie in the 
cabin, and he was nigh onto distracted. 
Jist at that howly minute St. Kavinkem 
by and takin pity on the poor crathur’s 
distrass towld him the weans should 


- not come to want. Thin the Sa’nt sits 


down on this stone, jist as yez sees me, 
mam, and he prayed for the wild deer 
to come down from the mountains and 


leave their milk in this basin for the 


motherless bairns. An they did antil 
the weans were grewn up, and this is 
the hollow made by the Sa’nt’s right 
leg and these the prints made by his 
finger tips as he prayed. Any lady or 
gentleman as sits here as I am sittin’ 
and shakes his right leg three times in 
this hollow will never have the rheu- 
matism, mam.”’ 

‘* Why didn’t your Saint kneel when 
he prayed?”’’ asked our skeptic. 
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“ This is what all the ladies tries fer to span.” 


‘*Sure! and its myself can’t say, sor, 
seein’ as I’m no sa’nt, though I does 
walk in the fut-steps av wan every day,’’ 
was the quick answer. 

Farther up we passed some hay-mak- 
ers with scythes and rakes. One of 
them, a tall fellow wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat, gazed at us steadfastly 
for awhile, then making a trumpet of 
his hand, called: ‘‘Have you seen her?” 

‘*No,”? shouted our guide, and in a 
lower tone, ‘‘God help you; you never 
will.”’ 

Turning toushesaid: ‘‘ Heis teched 
here,’’ tapping his forehead, and then, 
glancing around cautiously as if he 
feared he might be overheard, went on, 
**You see its only five weeks the poor 
fellow was married to a likely girl, and 
its happy they were up in the bit cot- 
tage there antil a two-week since, whan 
wan evening he left the cabin to buy a 
bit tobaccy, and its sorra a sight has he 
had of her sence, or is likely to. Its 
little doubt the good people carried her 
off.” 

‘*Indeed! are there fairies about 
here?” I asked. 


‘*TIndade, mam, the hills are full av 
them and at times you may hear them 
whisperin’ and laughin’, and often you 
may hear the leaves rustle as they 
dance. And its myself wouldn’t like 
to be out alone hereabouts after night.” 

Following hard upon this uncanny 
story, it was a little startling to have a 
little old woman clad in black, a red 
kerchief about her neck and a white 
cap on her head, suddenly emerge from 
behind a clumpof low bushes, but her 
quaint curtsy and her, ‘‘God save you”’ 
soon reassured us that we were con- 
fronted not by a fairy, but by one of 
that class of ancient, genteel beggars of 
whom Ireland boasts nota few. ‘‘She 
is a hundred years old,’’ said the guide, 
and it’s silver she is expecting.’’ This 
last from the guide was to warn us 
not to insult her by the offer of pennies 
as if she were a common beggar. 

There are two ways to reach St. 
Kevin’s Bed. One is to take the boat 
at the foot of the mountain and row 
around to the shelving beach near the 
cliff in which the Bed is situated. 
From this point rude steps have been 

















ST. KEVIN’S BED. 


* Rude steps have been cut in the rock, and the ascent is comparatively easy.” 
[The grotto is at the niche in the face of the bluff, a quarter-inch form the top 


of the picture; indicated by a very faint cross mark.) 


cut in the rock and the ascent is com- 
paratively easy. This is the ideal way 
for the lazy tourist. The romantic way 
is to climb the mountain spur, follow- 
ing in the path so laboriously made by 
St. Kevin so many centuries ago. We 
preferred the climb up the mountain 
side, and toilsome enough we found it 
and sufficiently seasoned with the spice 
of danger. But the pleasure repaid the 
toil and risk, though I am not sure that 
I would again try the climb. Once is 
enough with some experiences, al- 
though they be charming. I cannot 
describe the path; steep, single file, 
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here pulled up, there let 
down, now led carefully 
by the guide. And when 
we found ourselves forty 
or more feet sheer above 
the lake, with a drop of 
six feet to the ledge be- 
low, which leads into the 
Bed, and the edge of this 
ledge on a line with the 
edge over which we must 
be lifted, we began to 
wish we had gone by the 
boat. The Bed, which 
seems to be the work of 
human agency, is a 
cbamber in the solid 
rock, in dimensions sev- 
en feet long by four wide 
and fuur high, and sit- 
uated some forty feet up 
in the side of the cliff, 
jutting slightly over the 
water of the lake at its 
base. The walls of the 
chamber are now cov- 
ered with names and ad- 
dresses of visitors. We 
noted one of the date of 
1670. Aswe hung there 
in mid-heaven we heard 
the story of St. Kevin 
and Kathleen: 
Kathleen was a rare 
Irish maiden of match- 
less beauty, as pure as 
she was beautiful. The 


‘poor girl fell in love with St. Kevin 


and her passion overmastered her. She 
followed him about, happy only when 
in his presence, and gazing upon him 
with rapture such as the devout give 
to pictures of the saints. 

St Kevin was annoyed by this love of 
Kathleen’s, as a saint may not wed, and 
tried in every way to rebuke it. It 
seemed to him a temptation from the 
devil for the destruction of his soul. 
Finally, to escape from Kathleen and 
the temptation of her beauty and love, 
he stole away to the mountain and spy- 
ing out this recess, there laboriously 
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hollowed him his bed. But the eye of 
love is keen. Kathleen discovered his 
hiding place. The rough and dangerous 
path taxed her strength and her cour- 
age; the night air chilled her; but when 
St. Kevin wakened from his rocky bed 
after his first night’s repose in it, con- 
gratulating himself that he had suc- 
cessfully hidden from the evil which 
had threatened him; lo! at the entrance 
stood the faithful Kathleen, looking 
upon him much as a dog might wistfully 
eye a kind master. The Saint was 
startled and frightened, thinking he 
must be looking upon some device of 
Satan. Let Moore complete the story: 
* Ah! you saints have cruel hearts! 
Sternly from his bed he starts, 


And with rude, repulsive shock, 
Hurls her from the beetling rock. 


Glendalough, shy sicomy wave — 
Soon was gentle Kathleen’s grave!” 
We were glad to be in the open again, 
away from the mountainside and its 
uncanny associations, and again to be 
in contemplation of what once had been 
a city and the educational center of 
Ireland. In that age Ireland was the 
only country in Europe in which the 
gleam of learning continued to shine 
with luster; but now nothing marks the 
spot save the ruins of the churches and 
the sites of the ancient graveyards. 
The crows still cawed on the moun- 
tainsides and the shadows were falling 
on the lakes and in the valley when we 
came away, and the round tower seemed 
to beckon as though to say ‘‘ Leave the 
world to darkness and to me.”’ 





MID-SUMMER DAWN. 


A SOFT, mellow tint in the eastern sky, 
A paling of stars in the west; 
A tremulous breeze ’midst the forest leaves, 
And a drowsy trill from a nest 
Waking an echo here and there, 
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Thrilling with music the morning air. 


Pale, shadowy shapes by the river side, 
And the billowy hills between,— 
Slowly floating away to the blue beyond, 
May be guardian angels, I ween, 
Who nightly watch o'er the children of men, 
Thence back to the heavenly courts again. 


And the fleeing phantoms’ snowy white wings 
Were rosy flushed as they fled; 

While the air was ravished with incense sweet 
From their shimmering garments shed; 
And the trailing mists that melted with night, 

Were filmy veils left behind in their flight. 


There were holden eyes saw nought but clouds, 
And the fog that the morning’s sun enshrouds. 


Albina Marilla Letts. 
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A HUMBLE MIDLAND HERO. 


FROM NOTES BY EMMA MAE CLARK. 


T IS with active pleasure and con-_ self said that the men who won the 
scious pride that THE MIDLAND victory were the men who carried the 
gives the public two good likenesses of guns. It is inconsistent with the prin- 
Osborn Warren Deignan, the Midland ciples of civil equality, established in 


boy who volun- 
teered for the 
forlorn hope un- 
der Lieutenant 
Hobson, to sink 
the Merrimac at 
the mouth of 
Santiago Bay. 
Illustrated 
journals, in giv- 
ing portraits and 
personal details 
of men who have 
grown and are 
growing great, 
are primarily ac- 
tuated by ordi- 
nary business 
motives. And 
while there is a 
moral compensa- 
tion and gratifi- 
cation in pub- 
lishing these 
high types, as 
examples for 
emulation, it is 
sometimes ac- 
companied by a 
feeling that the 
subjects who 
gain this popu- 
lar attention 
may be unduly 
magnified and 
heroized in the 
public mind. 
This is clearly 
true of those of- 





this nation at so 
dear a cost, that 
compensation for 
personal service, 
however con- 
spicuous, may be 
bequeathed or 
transmitted asa 
legacy to sons, 
nephews, and 
other descend- 
ants. It has been 
decreed that 
there shall be es- 
tablished in this 
land no govern- 
ing class. To 
pass down gov- 
ernmental ap- 
pointments to 
sons of great 
men is a step in 
this direction 
which the peo- 
ple rightfully re- 
sent. 

To foster and 
develop and rec- 
ognize the true 
greatness which 
is constantly 
coming to the 
surface amongst 
the rank and file 
of our young 
men, is consist- 
ent with the best 
purposes of our 
government. 


ficers of the rebellion who were soex- From it comes the best pledge of the 
alted in the public mind that their un- perpetuity of the nation. When, on 
known and untried sons are vicariously the lst day of June, Admiral Sampson 
promoted to high rank. Grant him- asked for six soldiers to volunteer for a 
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service that seemed to mean certain 
death, it thrilled the heart of the na- 
tion to read that more than six thou- 
sand patriot sailors were ready for 
the sacrifice. 

Osborn W. 
Deignan, who is 
now with Lieu- 
tenant Hobson’s 
little band of 
hero prisoners 
in Morro Castle, 
was born at Stu- 
art, Lowa, in 
February, 1877. 
His maternal 
grandparents 
were Scotch and 
Dutch, respect- 
ively, while his 
father’s parents 
were French 
(Deignan) and 
Irish, illustra- 
ing the cosmo- 
politan charac- 
ter of our citi- 
zenship. John 
W. Deignan, the 
father, was con- 
ductor on the ill- 
fated train that 
was wrecked in 
the Grinnell, 
Iowa, cyclone in 
1882, and was 
killed. Mrs. 
Deignan was 
subsequently 
married to Mr. 
Mahlon Grim, at 
Stuart, where 
they still reside. Osborn has a broth- 
er, Frank L., of Seattle, and a sister, 
Mrs. Magdalene D. Kandie, of Louis- 
ville, Kansas. 

Young Diegnan is highly esteemed 
by his old teachers and friends at Stu- 
art. He is of cheerful, happy and hope- 
ful disposition, industrious and ambi- 
tious. He was very apt in school, be- 
ing particularly interested in history, 





and fond of sea adventure. At fourteen 
years of age he started west to make 
his own way in the world, and within 
a year shipped as a seaman. He was 
fireman for some 
years, and few 
can appreciate 
the terrible life 
of a stoker on 
one of the ocean 
liners. 

He has always 
been tender to 
his mother. 
When home two 
years ago he 
brought her 
presents from 
many lands. He 
soon entered the 
United States 
naval service, 
and in Decem- 
ber, 1895, was 
first rifleman on 
the cruiser Lan- 
caster. He wrote 
home from Ma- 
deria, Portugal, 
en route to the 
Cape Verde is- 
lands. 

April 23, 1898, 
he wrote his 
mother he had 
enlisted for the 
Spanish war as 
seaman in the 
navy, and was or- 
dered to join the 
flying squadron 
at Norfolk. He 
was assigned to the Merrimac, and 
wrote home how disappointed he was 
to be placed on a coal boat, as he wanted 
to be in the thickest of the battle. 

The whole civilized world knows 
how, at 3 o’clock in the morning of 
June 3d, the little band of patriot he- 
roes steamed into the maelstrom of 
shot and shell and sunk the Merrimac 
in the mouth of Santiago harbor. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AFTER THE SURRENDER. 


RANT immediately mounted his 
horse, and with his staff rode into 
Dover and dismounted at Buckner’s 
headquarters, where he was cordially 
greeted by that General, who was an 
old friend and classmate. On invita- 
tion Grant breakfasted with the cap- 
tured General; and many of the offi- 
cers on both sides being acquaiatances, 
the fraternization was cordial and gen- 
erous. General Lew Wallace had pre- 
ceded Grant, and was breakfasting with 
Buckner. Wallace was always bright 
and cheerful, and did much to divest 
the occasion of embarrassment to the 
Confederate officers. 

Grant’s greatness as a soldier and 
the magnanimity of his nature were 
now seen. Here was a whole army of 
‘*rebels’ captured entire; an wncondi- 
timal submission to his will. Every 
item and thing that belonged to every 
“rebel” officer and soldier, and all 
public property, belonged to the gov- 
ernment by capture, and was in the 
power of the victor. Custom had long 
made it a rule of war that prisoners re- 
tains only the clothing which covered 
them. If at times the victorious Gen- 
eral courteously returned the sword of 
the opposing commander, history ac- 
counted it a noticeable mark of magna- 
nimity. 

Here was the first capture of an or- 
ganized command. The blood of the 
country was hot. There had been crim- 
ination and execration of the ‘‘ menda- 


cious treason” of the ‘‘rebels,’’ and 
whether they were to be court-mar- 
tialéd and shot, or tried for treason and 
hung, had not been settled. 

But, in the face of all the passions 
and inflammable rhetoric abroad in the 
land, here was a soldier pure and sim- 
ple, unaffected by all the excitements 
and passions of the hour, single-mind- 
ed, brave,— and as generous, magnani- 
mous and chivalrous as he was brave,— 
who without a moment’s hesitation as- 
sured General Buckner that he had no 
desire to humiliate his prisoners; that 
he would allow the officers of the sur- 
rendered army to retain their side- 
arms, and that officers and men might 
retain all their personal effects. All 
public property of the enemy must be 
given up. 

Thus was the surrender immediate and 
unconditional. 

In the conversation at breakfast be- 
tween Grant and Buckner, the latter 
stated that it had been their intention 


‘in making the terrific attack on Grant’s 
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lines the day before to cut their way 
out and retreat, but that Grant’s coun- 
ter attack had foiled them. He re- 
marked with some humor that if he had 
been in command when Grant first ap- 
proached with so small a force, ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t have reached Fort Donelson 
so easily;’’ to which Grant replied, ‘ If 
you had been in command I would have 
waited for reinforcements; but I knew, 
and so told my staff, that Pillow would 
not come out of his works to fight, 
though I believed he would fight be- 
hind his works.” 
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Grant thoroughly understood Pillow, 
having known him in the Mexican 
War as a man of more conceit and pre- 
tention than merit, and he had no fear 
of him. Pillow wasin command at Fort 
Donelson prior to the arrival of Floyd 
on the evening of the 13th, the second 
day of the siege 

Grant inquired of Buckner how many 
troops had been surrendered. General 
Buckner answered that he could not 
tell definitely, for his men had been 
deserting the fort all night after it be- 
came known that a surrender would 
occur, and no restraint had been placed 
on any who chose to leave and could 
escape, until the capitulation was ac- 
tually completed. ‘‘ You will not find,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ less than twelve thousand, 
nor, I think, more than fifteen thou- 
sand.”’ 

Sixty-five guns, 17,600 small arms, 
and nearly 15,000 troops fell into the 
hands of the victor. Much material 
had been thrown into the river. 

Grant’s modest announcement of this 
great victory was in these words: 

vor DONELSON, February 16, 1862. 
Maj -Gen. W. Halleck: 

We ody taken Fort Donelson and from 
12,000 to 15,000 prisoners, including Generals 
Buckner and Bushrod R. Johnson; also about 
20,000 stand of poms, LF ey of artillery, 17 
heavy guns, from horses, and 
large quantities of as stores. 

GRANT, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 

It was not until the 17th that news of 
the victory reached the North and in- 
toxicated its anxiously waiting and 
half despairing people with joy. They 
had waited long over the apparently 
interminable delays of the Union Gen- 
erals, and they were now thrilled with 
excitement. Cities were illuminated, 
in public buildings and private resi- 
dences alike. Waving flags from every 
house attested the general joy. Na- 
tional salutes echoed from city to city, 
and Grant’s name was on every tongue, 
cheered and praised,—all unknown to 
him far out at the front. 

In his official report of this great 
achievement, written a few hours after 
the surrender, Grant, in referring to 


that correspondence with Buckner, 
which did as much as his courage and 
marvelous fighting qualities to make 
him immortal—‘‘ No terms except un- 
conditional and immediate surrender 
can be accepted. I propose to move 
immediately upon your works,’’—brief- 
ly remarks: ‘‘ This morning ata very 
early hour a note was received from 
Gen. S. B. Buckner, under a flag of 
truce, proposing an armistice, etc. A 
copy of the correspondence which en- 
sued is herewith accompanying.” 

Was an announcement of a great 
event ever before so quietly and mod- 
estly made? 

Arrangements were rapidly made to 
take possession of and protect the cap- 
tured property, and send the prisoners 
north via Cairo. ° 

When Buckner was ready to depart 
he invited Grant to go on board the 
boat and see his brigade. Grant went 
with him and the prisoners crowded 
around their captor, curious, but re- 
spectful. Buckner told them that Gen- 
eral Grant had behaved with kindness 
and magnanimity, and bade them re- 
member this, should the fortunes of 
war ever place Grant or his men in 
their power. 

It was on this final parting in the se- 
clusion of the cabin that it was said 
Grant, supposing his old friend Buck- 
ner to be without money, offered to 
share his purse with him. 

After the surrender General Grant, 
on request, gave General Buckner per- 
mission to send out detachments to bury 
his dead, and bring in any uncared for 
wounded. Under this mission Confed- 
erates passed the guards to and fro 
freely, and the guards became so famil- 
iarized with the sight of, Confederates 
going and coming that large numbers 
passed out and escaped. General Grant 
says: ‘‘The most of the men who went 
in that way no doubt thought they had 
had war enough, and left with the in- 
tention of remaining out of the army. 
Some came to me and asked permission 
to go, saying that they were tired of 
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From photo of 1864, owned by Union League Club, New York City. 
GEN. U. 8. GRANT. 


the war and would not be caught in the 
ranks again, and I bade them go.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE TWO ARMIES. 


The actual numbers engaged in the 
defense of Donelson has been a matter 
of some controversy. The writer has 
spent many weary days in an industri- 
ous search of the records, both Nation- 
al and Confederate, and the statements 
of officers and historiars, and believes 
that the estimate which General Grant 
makes in his Memoirs is substantially 
correct. He says: ‘‘ The largest num- 
ber admitted by any writer on the 
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Southern side is by 
Colonel Preston John- 
ston. He gives the 
number at 17,000. But 
this must be an under- 
estimate. The commis- 
sary-general of prison- 
ers reported having is- 
sued rations to 14,623 
Fort Donelson prison- 
ers at Cairo as they 
passed that point. 
General Pillow re- 
ported the killed and 
wounded at 2,000, but 
many were buried and 
cared for by Buckner’s 
men after Pillow wasa 
fugitive. Itis known 
that Floyd and Pillow 
escaped during the 
night of the 15th, tak- 
ing with them not less 
than 3,000 men. For- 
rest escaped with 
about 1,000 and others 
were leaving singly 
and in squads all that 
night. It is probable 
that the Confederate 
force at Donelson on. 
the 15th of February, 
1862, was fully 21,000 
in round numbers.”’ 
As this is a matter of 
some interest to histo- 
ry the reader will be willing to peruse 
other estimates. In Badeau’s Military 
History he gives the figures thus: 


Captured and reached Cairo............ 14,623 
PEE WEEE EEO ccsccccces cecccesves 3,000 

. Escaped with Forrest..............0...++. 1,000 
Killed and wounded..................+e00+. 2,500 
isis Gadbiecehdenandeeeets iota 21,123 


And he adds, ‘‘ This is a low esti- 
mate.”’ 

The Confederate War Records show 
the strength of the different commands 
engaged in the defense at Donelson to 
have been, on January 31, 1862, only 
two weeks before the battles began, as 
follows: 
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Tilghman’s division........ 
Deduct loss‘at Fort Henry. 
Buckner’s division.......... 
Floyd’s division.... isso 
ae 





Tot 29 
Deduct for sick and absent 25 per cent.. 7, 
Net Confederate force.............. 21,961 


General Albert Sidney Johnston, on 
March 18, 1862, answering the Confed- 
erate President, reported in relation to 
his retreat from Bowling Green to 
Nashville and defense of Fort Donelson 
as follows: 


I determined to fight for Nashville at Don- 
elson, and gave the best part of my army to 
do it, retaining only 14,000 men to cover my 
front, and giving 16,000 to defend Donelson. 


Add to this General Tilghman’s di- 
vision previously at Forts Henry and 





JNO. A. RAWLINS, 
Brevet Major-General, U.S. A., and Chief of Grant's 
staff. 


Donelson (shown by the Confederate 
returns only two weeks before to be 
7,465), we have an aggregate Confeder- 
ate force at Donelson of 23,465, less the 
loss which Tilghman sustained at Fort 
Henry, probably less than 1,000 killed, 
wounded, prisoners and stragglers. 
And this is from Confederate records. 
Another computation stands thus: 


14,623 
3,000 


Prisoners at Cairo.. 
Escaped with F loyd. 
Escaped with Forrest. 1,000 
Escaped through the lines (low estimate) 1 000 
OE es 2, 
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Grant’s forces on the field, up to the 
close of the battle of the 15th, did not 


exceed 23,000 men, nearly 3,000 of whom 
were engaged guarding the rear and 
the road to the landing. After all 
fighting of the forenoon ended, and 
during the afternoon and night, he was 
reinforced up to 27,000; and within one 


or two days after the surrender his 


forces increased to 35,000. But the 
actual siege and conquest were ef- 
fected with an army of 23,000,— and 
the first two days of the siege with only 
15,000. 

The day following the surrender Gen- 
eral Grant issued the following brief 
and modest address of thanks and con- 
gratulations to his army: 


HEADQU ARTERS DISTRICT OF WEST ) 
ENNESSEE, 
Fort DONELSON, February 17, 1862. ‘ 


GENERAL ORDERS / 
) 
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The General commanding takes great 
pleasure in congratulating the troops of his 
command for the triumph over rebellion 
gained by their valor on the 13th, 14th and 
15th instant. 

For four successive nights without shelter 
during the most inclement weather known 
in this latitude, they faced an — in plore 
force, in a position chosen himself 
Though strongly fortified by a. mM. all the 
additional safe, ee suggested by science 
were added. ithout a murmur this was 
borne, prepared at all times to receive an 
attack, and with continuous skirmishing by 
day, resulting ultimately in eee the en- 
=, to surrender without conditions. 

he victory achieved is not only great in 
the effect it will have in breaking down re- 
bellion, but has secured the greatest number 
of prisoners of war ever taken in any battle 
on this continent. 

Fort Done!son will hereafter be marked in 
capitals on the map of our united country, 
and the men who fought the battle will live 
in the memory of a grateful people. 

S. GRANT, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 


As soon as the news reached Cairo by 
boat, General Cullum, Halleck’s chief 
of staff stationed there, telegraphed to 
Washington: 


The Union flag floats over Fort Donelson. The 
Fort surrendered Sunday morning. General 
Buckner and about 15, prisoners, and a 
large amount of material of war, are the 
tegyenee of the victory. Loss heavy on both 
sides. 

Floyd, the thief, stole away during the 
night previous with about 5,000 men and is 
denounced by the rebeis as a traitor. . 

We are now firing a national salute from 
Fort Cairo, General Grant’s late post, in 
honor of the glorious achievement. 


On February 17th, Halleck tele- 
graphed from St. Louis to McClellan: 
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Make Buell, Grant and Pope Major-Gen- 
erals of Volunteers, and give me command in 
the West. {ask thisin return for Forts Henry 
and Donelson. 

General Halleck published orders in 
St. Louis saying: 

The Major-General commanding the de- 
bare congratulates Flag-officer Foote, 

rigadier-General Grant, and the brave offi- 
cers and men under their commands, on the 
recent brilliant victories on the Teanessee 
and Cumberland. 

But no copy of the order was ever 
sent toGrant. Badeau and other his- 
torians aver that ‘* Halleck wrote no 
congratulations to the victor.’’ But 
the writer has discovered in the war 
records, an order by Halleck, contain- 
ing the extract last quoted. No other 
approving or encouraging word was 
given to Grant by the eccentric Halleck. 

On the 20th, General Cullum, at 
Cairo, through whom nearly all Grant’s 
reports and messages were sent to Hal- 
leck, wrote thus warmly: 


I have received with the highest gratifi- 
cation your reports and letters from Fort 
Donelson, so gallantly captured under your 
brilliant jeadership. I, in common with the 
whole country, warmly congratulate you 
upon this remarkable achievement. .. . 
The prisioners by the thousands have ar- 
rived here and will be sent off to-morrow to 
their respective destinations. 


Mr. Stanton, lately become Secretary 
of War, wrote on the 20th for print: 


We may well rejoice at the recent victo- 
ries. . . What, under the blessing of Prov- 
idence, I conceive to be the true organization 
of victory and military combination to end 
this war, was declared in a few words by 
General Grant’s message to General Buck- 
ner, “‘I propose to move immediately upon 
your works.” 


From this moment to the end of the 
war Stanton continued the unfaltering 
friend of Grant. 

Halleck, however, was industrious in 
attempts to give the honor of the vic- 
tory to some one else. He telegraphed 
to McClellan, saying: 


Brig.-Gen. Charles F. Smith, by his coolness 
and bravery at Fort Donelson when the bat- 
tle was against us, turned the tide and car- 
ried the enemy’s outworks. Make him a 
Major-General. You can't get a better one. 
Honor him for this victory, and the whole 
country will applaud. 


Then he sent to General Hunter, at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, a message saying: 


To you more than to any other man out of 
this department are we indebted for our suc- 
cess at Donelson. 





What had General Hunter done, it 
may be asked, to draw from Halleck 
this praise? Simply to send two or 
three of his idle regiments! That, and 
no more. 

Halleck himself had no other share 
in the great campaign than to get thor- 
oughly frightened after Grant had 
plunged into the fighting, out of his 
sight and hearing. Then, indeed, there 
was no delay in sending forward ma- 
terial and reinforcements with a speed 
which did him credit. But the whole 
design and management of the cam- 
paign in all its details belonged to 
Grant, as chief, assisted in its execu- 
tion by the brave ofticers and men 
under him. 

General Grant immediately recom- 
mended General Smith for promotion, 
and he was appointed Major-General. 

But the President and Secretary of 
War were not to be deceived. They 
knew that Grant was the organizer of 
the victory. The Secretary recom- 
mended Grant for Major-General, the 
President nominated him the same day, 
and the Senate at once confirmed the 
nomination, without reference, and the 
act was universally applauded. 

The gratitude felt towards Grant was 
commensurate with his success. He 
rose at once into national fame. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
GRANT’S STRATEGY AT DONELSON. 
It does not require genius to be a 


‘strategist on paper, in the quiet of an 


office, with time to think and plan. 
But to create and apply brilliant strat- 
egy in the field, on the instant, is the 
office of genius. 

The boldness of Grant’s approach and 
investment with so small a force, al- 
lowing the enemy no time to escape; 
not waiting for reinforcements, the 
careful adjustment of his lines, all re- 
veal the master mind. Then, at that 
supreme moment, when the enemy had 
thrown an overwhelming force against 
and partly crushed his right wing 
under McClernand, instead of ordering 
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Smith over from his left to support 
McClernand, as most generals would 
have done, he ordered Wallace to join 
the repulsed division and regain the 
lost ground; and with a flash of genius he 
saw the supreme opportunity, spurred 
his horse to Smith and ordered him to 
make the culminating assault with his 


whole division, 
ie ae 
t ee .v 


and thus with 


with means and resources so apparently 

inadequate, mark this Donelson cam- 

paign as one of the greatest achiere- 
ments in military history. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
INCIDENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

There were too many interesting per- 

sonal incidents 

connected with 
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al mistake under 
any stress, under 
any haste, on the 
field of battle. 
At the close of 





( Capt. John V. 
i] Johnston* assist- 
ed Foote to equip 
the ‘‘Western 
Flotilla’’ in 1861, 
and was execu- 
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i in the attack on 


er is invited to 
reflect that Gen- 
eral Grant began 
his march on Donelson on February 11, 
over a wild country, so rough, so full of 
ravines, water and interminable mud, 
as to be considered by the enemy prac- 
tically impassable toa large army; that 
he boldly approached and promptly 
attacked one of the most formidable 
fortresses on the continent, defended 
at first by a force greater than his own, 
his army bivouacing for five days and 
nights in mud, water, snow and ice, 
fighting desperate battles the while; 
finally capturing the works and the 
entire opposing army with all its arms 
and material of war; breaking and 
annihilating for all time the great 
strategic line of the Confederacy, and 


FIELD OF THE DONELSON CAMPAIGN. 


Donelson. He 
was in about all 
the battles in which the fleet was en- 
gaged throughout the war, and Grant’s 
special friend 

When everything above deck was 
shot away at Donelson, he tied the flag 
to his arm and remained on the spar 
deck signaling until the close of the 
fight. 

Next day when Grant send word to 
Foote to move the fleet up and open 
fire on the fort, the latter being dis- 
abled, Johnston was in command of the 
ship; temporary steering apparatus hav- 
ing been improvised in the meantime, 
his ship and others promptly went into 
~ *Portrait of Captain Johnston appeared 
in the June MIDLAND. 














GEN. ALBEKT SIDNEY JOHNSON, 
Who opposed Grant at Shiloh, where he was killed. 
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MASTER JAMES VINCENT JOHNSTON, 


Aged 634 years. The youngest soldier of thé rebellion. 
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action whileGrant was mak- 
ing his grand assault on 
the enemy’s lines, and that 
night anchored his ship be- 
low the batteries. 

Early next morning the 
river was covered with 
floating articles of every 
imaginable kind, thrown in 
by the Confederates to pre- 
vent them falling into Fed- 
eral possession. Many of 
the floating articles were 
taken on board the fleet. 
Johnston’s men fished out 
and hoisted on board a bar- 
rel of Kentucky whisky 
which had just arrived for 
Captain Thomas, and had 
been tumbled into the river 
from one of the lower bat- 
teries. When Johnston saw 
the white flags on the works 
he steamed up near the bat- 
teries, and some one sig- 
nalled from the shore. He sent a boat 
and brought out Captain Thomas, who 
proved to be the late owner of the whis- 
ky. He said he supposed it was in or- 
der to surrender to some one. John- 
ston said to him: ‘‘I have got your 
whisky, but you had better surrender 
to the land forces.’’ The Confederate 
Captain looked at Captain Johnston, 
and, smiling, said: ‘‘I am a Kentuck- 
ian, and if the Captain has my whis- 
ky, I prefer to surrender to him.’’ 
Captain Johnston felt the force of the 
argument, and hoisted the Confeder- 
ate Captain on board, a prisoner. 

In the naval battle at Memphis, 


Captain Johnston captured his own 


brother, who was an officer in the 
captured Confederate navy. 

Another interesting incident con- 
nected with Captain Johnston’s career 
in the navy I am tempted to relate, 
though possibly open to objection by 
demurrer for irrelevancy, being out- 
side the limits of my story. But it is 
good enough to be tolerated by grace. 

The fleet had done its work so effec- 
tually on the Mississippi that in 1864 
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there was little left for the gunboats to 
do but patrol, and while the officers 
were not permitted to be absent, their 
wives were allowed to visit them on 
their boats. Captain Johnston was in 
command of the ‘“ Forest Rose,” gun- 
boat, at Waterproof, Louisiana, and 
his wife came with their youngest boy 
of 64 years. In a few days a force of 
5,000 Confederates came from Western 
Louisiana, with two batteries of heavy 
field artillery, and attempted to cross 
to reinforce Joseph E. Johnston, who 
was confronting General Sherman in 
Georgia. For three days, February 
13th, 14th and 15th, the ‘‘ Forest Rose ’”’ 
bravely resisted all their attacks and 
efforts to cross. The vessel was rid- 
dled with shot, but Johnston was not to 
be frightened nor driven so long as his 
ship would float or he had men left to 
serve his guns. He attempted to tie 
the boy by his wife’s side, but the little 
fellow succeeded in loosening himself 
several times and ran off among the 
gunners, where he seemed to be in his 
greatest delight during the excite- 
ment of battle. During the second 
day’s fight the Captain, who had not 
long before tied his boy, while hasten- 
ing along to give some orders, suddenly 
met the little fellow carrying a pouch 
of powder for one of the big guns,— 
black and begrimed with smoke and 
powder! The Captain, surprised to see 
his boy loose and thus engaged, asked 
him where he got his load. The child 
answered: ‘* Why, Tommy [a colored 
powder-boy] had his head shotted off 
over there, an’ I’m a-carryin’ his pow- 
der;’’ and he hastened to the guns with 
his load. 

The Captain concluded to let the irre- 
pressible little warrior have his way; 
and during the remainder of that day, 
and the next, little ‘‘Jimmie John- 
ston,’’ or ‘‘Admiral Johnston,’’ as the 
sailors called him, did regular duty as 
powder-boy. Of course ‘‘ Jimmie’’ was 
the hero of the battle, and the admira- 
tion of the sailors, who made the sailor- 
suit in which his picture was taken soon 
after. 
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In sending the picture of Master 
‘* Jimmie” to the author, Capt. W. R. 
Hodges, Commander of the Missouri 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, says: 

Isend herewith a photograph of Master 
James Vincent Johnston, taken soon after the 
fight at Waterproof, La., February, 1864, at 
which time the youngster acted as “ powder 
monkey” on the “Forest Rose” taking the 
place of one who had been killed during the 
action. He was at the time 6% years of age, 
having been, I believe, the youngest person 
discharging regular duties in battle during 
the war. 

Captain Johnston is yet a ‘hale and 
hardy sailor boy,’’ in charge of the 
elegant headquarters of the Missouri 
Commandery, Loyal Legion, St. Louis. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE CONFEDERATES ON THE FALL 
OF DONELSON. 


That so great a disaster should pro- 
duce a profound sensation throughout 
the Confederacy was but natural. The 
loss of between twoand three thousand 
in killed and wounded itself filled the 
land with mourning. Added to this, a 
whole army defeated and carried off 
captive to an unknown fate, intensified 
the lamentations. To the misery, de- 
spondency and sorrow, came the shock 
to pride and sectional patriotism, fol- 
lowed by the sense of insecurity and 
alarm at invasion by ‘Lincoln hire- 
lings,’? whom the people had been 
taught to expect would plunder and 
destroy the country. Their confidence 
in their invincibility had been so great 
that the awful defeat came as a surprise 
and an appalling calamity. 

Next day (17th) after the surrender, 
General Polk telegraphed from Colum- 
bus to the Confederate Secretary of 
War, saying: 

General Johnston is reported to have aban- 
doned Nashville and to be retreating to Chat- 
tanooga. 

General Mackall, Johnston’s chief of 
staff, telegraphed to General Critten- 
den, 17th: 

General Johnston directs you to move your 
command to Murfreesborough instead of 


Nashville, withoutdelay. Fort Donelson has 
fallen and General Floyd's army is captured. 
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General Buckner, in his report, said: 


It was the purpose of General Floyd to 
effect the retreat of the army over the 
ground which had been won in the morning, 
and the troops were moved from their works 
with thatin view, but before any movement 
was organized a reconnoissance showed that 
the ground was occupied by the enemy in 
great strength. . . . General Floyd then 
determined to retreat across the river with 
such force as could escape .. . He left 
with some regiments of Virginia troops about 
daylight and was accompanied by Brigadier- 
General Pillow. .. . 

I was thus left in command of the rem- 
nants of the army, the retreat of which had 
been discovered to be impracticable. My 
men were in a state of complete exhaustion 
The army was to a great extent demoralized. 
- «-.«- JT received _ Conese’ :¥~ his 
reply to my proposal to negotiate for terms 
of eurrenten. "Po have refused his terms, 
would, in the condition of the army at that 
time, have led to the massacre of my troops 
without any advantage resulting from the 
sacrifice. 

I, therefore, felt it my duty to accept the 
ungenerous terms proposed by the Federal 
Commander, who overcame us_ solely by 
overwhelming numbers. . . . This army 
is accordingly prisoners of war. 

S. B. BUCKNER, 
Brigadier-General, C. 8. A. 

General Johnston hurriedly withdrew 
all his forces from Kentucky, and the 
next day after the surrender of Donel- 
son, he evacuated Nashville, and re- 
tired southward to Murfreesborough, 
leaving only a rear guard to ship such of 
the immense stores of Confederate war 
material as they could move before the 
expected arrival of the victorious Fed- 
eral army. 

Unfortunately, as will be seen, Hal- 
leck prevented Grant from immediately 
moving on Nashville, as he desired, and 
in consequence the Confederates were 
left undisturbed at Nashville, by either 
Buell or Halleck for eight days after the 
main army had retired. 

NASHVILLE, February 18, 1862. 
President Davis: 

General Johnston left to-day for Murfrees- 
borough. The army is in retreat for that 
place. . . . Moving our stores from this 


place. W. J. HARDEE, 
Major-General. 


JACKSON, Tenn., February 18, 1862. 
Gen. S. Cooper, Richmond: 

Columbus, with present defensive resourc- 
es, must meet the fate of Fort Donelson, with 
the loss of the entire army, as all ways of re- 
treat can be cut off by the enemy. Should 
therefore now decide whether or not to evac- 


uate the place. 
G. T. B. (Beauregard.) 
RICHMOND, Va., February 19, 1862. 


Gen, G. T. Beauregard: 
Your dispatch to General Cooper received. 
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Evacuation of Columbus decided on. Look 
to safety of artillery and munitions. 
J.P. BENJAMIN, 
Secretary of War. 


When Johnston retreated from Nash- 
ville, General Floyd was left in com- 
mand 


NASHVILLE, February 19, 1862. 
General Johnston: 

The enemy landed at Clarksville from 
three gunboats at half past four o'clock to- 
day. JOHN B. FLoyD, 

Brigadier-General. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, C.S. A., | 
RICHMOND, Va., February 20, 1862. | 
Moj.-Gen. Leonidas Polk, Columbus, Ky.: 

5 wind he correspondence which has been 
communicated to you by General Beauregard 
will nodoubt have caused you to commence 
the movement for the evacuation of Colum- 
bus, and I have only to request that you will 
as promptly as possible use every endeavor 
to save the cannon and munitions of war, 
which we cannot replace and cannot afford 
to lose. ... J. P. BENJAMIN, 

Secretary of War. 


NASHVILLE, February 20, 1862. 
General Johnston: 

Federal gunboats landed at Clarksville 
yesterday at 3 o’clock. The bridges here 
were destroyed this morning. I am still at- 
tempting to get trains off, but the difficulties 
are immense. The troops will all leave here 
to-day. JOHN B. FLOYD, 

Brigadier-General Commanding. 


As soon as the official reports of the 
fall of Donelson reached the (onfeder- 
ate government at Richmond, Presi- 
dent Davis wrote Benjamin, Secretary 
of War, saying: 

The reports of Brigadier-Generals Floyd 
and Piliow of the defense and fall of Fort 
Donelson are unsatisfactory. I can but hope 
that explanations may be made which will 
change the aspect given to the affair by their 
statements. 

In the meantime you will order General 
A.S. Johnston to relieve both these officers 

‘from command. . . . Copies of the reports 
will be furnished me for transmission to 
Congress. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

President Davis and General John- 
ston were warm friends. The latter 
was regarded as the ablest General of 
the Confederacy. Besides the warm 
personal friendship between the two 
men, President Davis had the utmost 
confidence in General Johnston’s abili- 
ty. Inthe midst of the censure grow- 
ing out of the great disaster, one is 
obliged to feel a sense of admiration, 
not untinged with a shade of sorrow, 
for these two men (so mistaken, yet so 
earnest in a cause dear to their hearts), 
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as they express their sorrow and sym- 
pathy with each other. The kindliness 
of heart exhibited by Mr. Davis to his 
friend in his hour of misfortune does 
him credit. 

President Davis wrote General John- 
ston an unofficial and personal letter, 
in which he said, in part: 


My Dear GENERAL —The departure of 
Captain Wickliffe offers an opportunity of 
which [ avail myself to write you an unofti- 
cial letter 

We have suffered great anxiety because of 
recent events in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and I have been not a little disturbed by the 
repetition of reflections upon yourself. I ex- 
pected you to have made a full report of 
events precedent and consequent to the fall 
of Fort Vonelson. In the meantime I made 
for you such defense as friendship prompted 
and many years’ acquaintance justified, but 
I needed facts to rebut the wholesale asser- 
tions made against you to cover others and 
to condemn my administration. 

. . . You have been held responsible for 
the fall of Donelson, and the capture of 
Nashville, ’Tis charged that no effort was 
made to save the stores at Nashville. and 
that the panic of the people was caused by 
the army. Such representations, with the 
sud forebodings naturally belonging to them, 
have been painful to me and injurious to us 
both; but. worse than this, they have under- 
mined public confidence, and injured our 
cause. . . With the confidence and regard 
of many years, I am, 

Very truly, your friend, 
JEFFERSON DAVIs. 


General Johnston replied to this a 
few days later, in a long letter pervad- 
ed by a tone of sadness, but instinct 
with the spirit of reciprocal friendship. 
Only a few sentences can be copied: 


I received your private letter by Captain 
Wickliffe. The necessity of getting my com- 
mand across the Tennessee prevented my 
sending you an earlier reply. 

I anticipated all that you tell as to the 
censures which the fall of Fort Donelson 
drew — me, and the attacks to which you 
might be subjected; but it was impossible 
for me to write and . . . to extricate 
my army and save the large accumulation of 
stores and provisions after the disheartening 
disaster. 

- » » I had made every disposition for 
the defense of the Fort my means allowed, 
and the troops were among the best of my 
forces. . . . [ waited the event opposite 
Nashville. The result of the conflict each 
day was favorable. At midnight on the 15th 
I received the news of a glorious victory; at 
dawn, of adefeat. Nashville was incapable 
of defense. A rear guard was left, under 
General Floyd, to secure the stores and pro- 
visions, but did not completely effect the 
object. The people were terrified, and some 
of the troops were disheartened. The dis- 
couragement was spreading, and I ordered 
the command to Murfreesborough. ... . 
This being accomplished, though with serious 
loss, | marched south and crossed the Ten- 
nessee at Decatur, so as to codperate with 
General Beauregard and General Bragg for 
the defense of the Mississippi Valley, and 
my army will then be nearly 50.000 strong. 


The blow [at Donelson] was most disas- 
trous, and almost without remedy. [ there- 
fore remained silent. This silence you were 
kind enough to attribute to my generosity. 
I will not lay claim to that motive to excuse 
my course. I observed silence because it 
seemed to me criticism were more likely to 
augment than tocuretheevil. .. . 

A. 8S. JOHNSTON. 

Which may be interpreted to mean 
that if the fact were made known that 
Grant had captured the great strong- 
hold of Donelson and its army with a 
force but little superior to that of the 
defenders, it would have augmented, 
rather than allayed, discontent and the 
severity of ‘‘criticism.” 

On February 25th, General Johnston 
wrote from Murfreesborough to the 
Confederate Secretary of War, saying: 

The fall of Fort Donelson compelled me to 
withdraw the remaining forces under my 
command and abandon the defense of Nash- 
ville, which but for that disaster, it was my 
intention to protect to the utmost. 

I moved the main body of my command to 
this place on the 17th and 18th instant, and left 
a brigade under General Floyd with instruc- 
tions to remain until the approach of the 
enemy, and then to rejoin me. 

General Floyd has arrived here. The rear 
guard left Nashville on the night of the 23d. 

Here we have the evidence that 
Nashville was abandoned by all of the 
Conderate force except a ‘‘rear guard”’ 
as early as the 17th and 18th of Febru- 
ary, the next day after the fall of Don- 
elson, and even the “rear guard’’ was 
to retire ‘‘on the approach of the en- 
emy,’’ so tremendous was the panic 
resulting from that disaster. 

If the author were to use his own 
language in describing the immediate 
effects of Grant’s tremendous blow at 
Donelson he would likely be accused of 
too high coloring, hence the Confeder- 
ate war records shall tell the story, and 
they tell it graphically. Here, as at 
Belmont, the Confederate accounts are 
most valuable. ‘ 

On the 22d of March, 1862, General 
Floyd, in answer to questions pro- 
pounded by the Confederate Congress, 
says: 

I arrived at Nashville on asteamboat, with 
a portion of the command rescued from Fort 
Donelson, at 7 o'clock on the morning of the 
17th of February. Immediately on coming 
in view of the landing at the city, I beheld a 


sight which is worthy of notice. The rabble 
on the wharf were in possession of boats 
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loaded with government bacon, and were 
pitching it from the boats to the shore, and 
carrying what did not fall into the water, by 
hand and carts onng to various places in the 
city. On the same day I was placed in com- 
mand of the city, and immediately took 
steps to arrest the panic that pervaded all 
classes, and stopped the indiscriminate distri- 
bution of public stores by placing guards 
over them. Having thus secured them from 
the > of the a geomet I commenced the 
work of saving the stores that were in the 
city. Day and night the work continued of 
transporting articles of government property 
from the wharves and storehouses to the 
railroad depots. ... 

I finally succeeded in loading the cars 
that were at the depot by 4 o’clock on the 
evening of the 20th of February. Much more 
could have been saved had there been more 
system in the enepentasen by rail. a 

At 10 o’clock on the evening of the 19th, the 
destruction of the suspension bridge was 
commenced; the woodwork was burned and 
the cablescut At3 o’clock on the mornin 
of the 20th the railroad bridge was destroyed. 
. » » AsIThad nocontrol over railroad trans- 
portation much that was valuable to the 
government was left and lost. 


And the panicand conscience-stricken 
Floyd, five days before the Federals ap- 
proached, bear in mind, adds: ‘‘ At 4 
o’clock P. M., on the 20th of February, 
I started with my staff for Murfrees- 
borough, which point I reached on the 
morning of the 21st,’"—so anxious was 
he to get farther away from the rapid 
moving Grant, who would have been in 
Nashville by that time if Halleck had 
not forbid. 

Colonel Forrest, who had reached 
Nashville with his cavalry escaped 
from Donelson, lingered in and about 
the city until the Federais approached, 
and that intrepid and courageous caval- 
ryman, in answering the Confederate 
Congressional questions sometime later, 
gives us a still more graphic picture of 
events. He says: 


The stores in the meee depart- 
ment consisted of c ae shoes, harness, 
etc., in large amounts, with much unmanu- 
factured materials. The commissary stores 
were meat, flour, sugar, molasses and coffee. 
There was a large quantity of meat at the 
landing thrown into the river or carried off 
by citizens. The doors of the commissary 
depot were thrown open and the citizens in 
dense crowds were packing and hauling. 


The citizens were invited to come and help 
themselves. . . The mob had taken pos- 
session of the city to the extent that every 
species of property was unsafe. Houses were 
closed, carriages and wagons were concealed 
to prevent the mob from taking possession 
of them. Houses were being seized every- 
where. I had to call out my cavalry to so 
disperse the mob as to get to the doors of the 
departments to load up the stores for trans- 
portation. . . . I removed 700 large boxes 
of clothing, several hundred bales of Osna- 
burgs, also 700 to 800 wagon loads of meat. 
The shoes, etc., were mostly seized by the 
mob. I conveyed over 30 wagon loads of 
ammunition von after the eaten, bad 
reached the opposite side of the river(Febru- 
ary 2th)... 

A large quantity of meat was left in store 
and at the railroaddepot. I cannot estimate 
the amount as several storehouses had not 
been opened up to the time of my leaving. 
All stores left fell into the hands of the en- 
omy. Forty pieces of light artillery were 
spiked and burned, and other heavy guns 
on Fort Zollicoffer. 

It was eight days from the time the quarter- 
master left the city before the arrival of the 
enemy With proper diligence all the public 
stores might have been transported to places 
of safety. ... 

The city was in a much worse condition 
than I can convey an idea of on paper, and 
the loss of public stores must be estimated 
by millions of dollars, while millions in value 
were sent off after the army had retreated. 


Nothing could show so clearly as 
these extracts from official reports of 
Confederate officers the effect produced 
by the fall of Donelson. 

But the writer has another object in 
presenting these extracts, namely, to 
show what an opportunity the Federal 
commanders lost in not moving prompt- 
ly on Nashville after the fall of Donel- 
son. As seen by the Confederate 
official statements, their army retreated 
from Nashville on the 17th, the next 
day after Donelson surrendered, and a 
single gunboat and a brigade could 


have taken possession and captured 


many millions of additional army sup- 
plies. It is estimated that more than 
$5,000,000 worth of Confederate war 
material and supplies were removed 
after the Confederate army retreated 
and before the arrival of the Federals 
on the 25th. 


(To be continued.) 
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A POLITICAL VENTURE. 


By ELSIE D. TROUP. 


ILLIAM and I had been married 

two years, when he received a 
letter from an old friend and neighbor 
who was in business in Colorado offer- 
ing him a position with a good salary 
attached and a promise of future ad- 
vancement, 

From the time of our marriage we 
had felt satisfied and happy with the 
modest income yielded by an honorable 
position in the town of L——— in Ohio, 
but, when a greater opportunity offered, 
we seriously considered it, and at length 
concluded to accept. 

We made our preparations for the 
change with many heart-burnings, for 
the severing of old ties was hard to 
bear and asthe last partings with child- 
hood friends were said and the tree-clad 
hills disappeared, we felt somewhat less 
certain as to the wisdom of our choice. 

But new scenes brought new thoughts, 
and soon our journey was at ar end and 
the hearty grasp of Mr. Thomas’ hand 
assured us that we had one friend in 
this new land. 

We had heard much of the clear air 
and beautiful scenery of the mountains, 
and as we glanced over the little town 
lying at their feet, while from two sides 
a flower-sprinkled plain swept away to 
meet the sky, we felt a sense of joy and 
interest in the new life opening before 
us. The air of activity was in such con- 
trast to the quiet life we had left, that 
it seemed we had stepped into a new 
world. We soon found ourselves merged 
in the busy whir!, for William’s duties 
began at once and upon me devolved 
the arrangement of our new home. 

Mr. Thomas had taken for us a house 
two miles from the town, and I welcomed 
its possibilities with delight, for I was 
sure no more cozy home nest could be 
found. The house was an unusually 
good one for anew country, having been 
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the home ofa wealthy Englishman who 
had returned to his own land. 

It was built of strong mountain pine 
and stood where we could have a fine 
view of mountain and plain, and far 
enough from the road to afford seclu- 
sion. 

In one corner of the yard stood a 
good stable, for the Englishman was 
evidently a lover of horses. We con- 
sidered this fortunate as we had decided 
to buy astrong horse, that I might drive 
William to his work, and that we might, 
together, in leisure hours, visit the 
many beautiful places about us. I had 
no fear of being lonely, although the 
country was new and my only neighbor 
lived a mile away in a long, low ranch 
cabin. 

I secured a strong girl to aid me in 
putting our house in order, and felt a 
just thrill of pleasure when the work 
was finished and I heard William’s 
words of praise. 

The dining room contained a beauti- 
fully ornamented grate, in whose wide 
depths the mountain pine burned glo- 
riously, and upon its polished shelf I 
arranged vases of gay mountain flowers, 
while easy chairs, a bright carpet, soft 
muslin curtains, shelves for books, and 
a small piano, our only luxury, made 
the room complete. 

A broad hall separated this room 
from the kitchen,— which was large, 
light and airy, and where Tillie reigned 
a model house-girl,—and from the 
hall a broad stairway with a spacious 
landing led to the sleeping rooms 
above, of which there were three. To 
give extra security against intruders 
there were double doors and strong 
outside shutters fastened by heavy bars. 

As the autumn days came on, the 
charming drives and trips we took 
brought both health and happiness, 
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and when one evening William asked 
me to drive him to town after tea that 
he might attend a political meeting, 
and on the way informed me that our 
friend Mr. Thomas was a candidate for 
County Treasurer and had asked his 
aid, I little dreamed that it was the 
first cloud in our happy lives. 

How clearly I remember that ride! 
I linger in memory over the delight I 
felt as our pony trotted gayly over the 
road that stretched away as smooth as 
a floor, while the mountains and plain 
were bathed in the soft moonlight. We 
talked of the future, of what might be 
the benefit to us if Mr. Thomas should 
be elected; we talked of the past, and 
the friends at home, little dreaming 
that over us was the shadow of a great 
calamity. 

I returned home before the meeting, 
for William said he would walk back 
after it was over, and I spent the even- 
ing reading until eleven o’clock, when 
William came in flushed with victory, 
for it had been decided in caucus that 
Mr. Thomas would be chosen candidate 
for Treasurer. As William related the 
incidents of the evening I thought I 
never saw him so happy and full of the 
enjoyment of life. 

As the days went on he was full of 
interest about the campaign and was 
rarely at home, for should Mr. Thomas 
be elected William would be his dep- 
uty, so he consoled me for the lonely 
hours I spent by picturing the added 
comforts and pleasures of the future. 

November came with a clear, sting- 
ing cold, and no politician ever felt 
more satisfaction than I when, at dawn 
after. election, William exclaimed, 
“We've won!’ But much of my joy 
proceeded from the feeling that now I 
should have my husband’s society 
again. 

There was only one thing that caused 
me uneasiness. This new country was 
overrun with tramps and men seeking 
work and the banks in the town were 
not proof against burglary; so, as our 
home was very strongly built and quite 


secluded, William often brought home 
considerable sums of money for greater 
safety, feeling sure no one would sus- 
pect him of having done ro. He had 
several good revolvers and no one ever 
molested us, so I had grown accus- 
tomed to having the money in the house. 
The sum had been steadily increasing 
and one night William remarked: ‘‘A 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars is 
considerable money for a poor man to 
have in his house.”’ 

Of late I had caught in my husband’s 
face a new expression, one of dreaming 
and also a look of determination, but as 
he never explained his abstraction, I did 
not question him. 

The autumn was well advanced and 
one day the clouds threatened storm as 
William and I drove rapidly home. 
The wind swept down from the moun- 
tain with a stinging, icy breath, and as 
we alightea at our door a swirl of snow 
came down upon us, so our cheery sitting 
room seem doubly delightful in contrast 
with the storm without. 

William seemed to brighten under 
the cheery influence of a hot dinner and 
a fragrant cigar, and as he sat in the fit- 
fui firelight looking so strong and hand- 
some, with his fine figure, his glowing 
black eyes and bright color, I felt a 
thrill of joy that he was mine. Sud- 
denly he arose and coming over to me, 
said: 

“Annie, I have an engagement with 
Mr. Thomas to-night to consult some 
men about certain bonds we are to take 
up in a few days, and, although the 
night is stormy, I must go back to town. 
I do not like to leave you, darling; but 
you are such a brave little woman I 
know you will not be afraid. You know 
I have the money for the bonds in the 
house, but, as no one but Mr. Thomas, 
you and I know it, there can be no dan- 
ger.” 

I felt a wave of apprehension,—or was 
it a premonition of evil?—sweep over 
me, and I could only manage to say: 
‘*Oh, must you really go?’’ When there 
was a tap at the door and Tillie came in 
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to say that an old peddler sought shelter 
from the storm. 

William went to the kitchen, but 
presently returned and said: ‘‘Annie, 
the man is old, and the night is so bad 
I have allowed him to remain and I 
think that after you see him you will 
feel that it is better than to send him 
on; and, too, [am sure you will feel more 
secure to have a man in the house.”’ 

My soul took greater alarm at the 
thought of a strange man and so much 
money in the house: but I tried to hide 
my cowardly feeling under a cheerful 
face. William took me in his arms and 
kissed me tenderly, almost too tenderly 
for an evening’s parting, but the mem- 
ory of that kiss is with me ever. 

I assisted him to make ready for the 
cold trip to town, as he insisted upon 
walking, saying that he would be better 
off than in the buggy. I muffled him 
well and as I stood on the step after he 
went away it seemed that a real West- 
ern blizzard was beginning to rage, and 
when I closed and barred the door I felt 
a tightening around my heart, a ming- 
ling of fear and grief. 

However, I went tothe kitchen to look 
at the peddler and found a little, de- 
crepit Jew of whom no one needed to be 
afraid, but I warned Tillie not to tell 
him we were alone and to take him up- 
stairs to bed at once. Then we piled 
wood upon the fire and barred every 
window, and I sat down with a book to 
read until bedtime. 

I had been reading two or three 
hours, perhaps, when I thought I heard 
a sound outside, but I listened and all 
was still. I closed my book and went up 
to my room to prepare for bed, for my 
husband would probably not return 
before midnight. I was surprised to 
find it was not later than ten o’clock, for 
the time seemed much longer with 
William away. 

Suddenly I heard a sound that made 
my heart stand still. It was a steady 
creak as though made by a saw or some 
tool, and as it seemed directly below 
me I crept out into the hall and strained 


my ears to listen. Again I heard it 
distinctly. Itseemed to come from the 
sitting room window, the shutters of 
which were fastened by a heavy wooden 
bar. I went back to my room and stood 
well nigh paralyzed by fear; but I deter- 
mined to know what it was, so I went 
to my window, softly unlocked and 
pushed open the shutter so I could 
see down to the window below. 

My worst fears were realized, for, by 
the fitful light of a lantern resting on 
the snow, I saw the outline of three 
figures. 

I closed my window and my mind 
seemed to shake off its terror, as I tried 
to determine what to do. Then the 
thought darted through me that the old 
peddler was an accomplice. I went to 
his room and found him sleeping peace- 
fully, so I felt relieved from the fear of 
an enemy within. I aroused him and 
said, ‘‘For the love of God, help me! 
There are burglars at my window!” 

He was awake in an instant and said 
with great fervor, ‘‘Depend upon me, 
Madam,’ so I aroused Tillie and we 
three stood together on the landing, 
the peddler holding a revolver in his 
hand. 

If William were only here to protect 
the money entrusted to his care! As I 
listened a new terror seized upon me 
and with this thought came the realiza- 
tion that he might return home any 
time,and if so wouldsurely be murdered. 

Presently the old peddler crept down 
stairs and in a loud voice demanded: 
‘* Who’s there?” 

There was no response, but almost in- 
stantly the shutter was thrown open 
and three men leaped into the room. 

There was a sharp report, a flash of 
fire, a shriek, and the foremost man fell 
headlong upon the floor. The other 
two leaped out and vanished in the 
storm anddarkness. The peddler stood 
with arm outstretched, ready to fire 
again, but after a moment of awful si- 
lence we knew that the prostrate figure 
would never more offer resistance. 

I descended to the fire-lighted room 
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below, and in.the dim light there was 
something about the figure stretched 
on the carpet that caused a feeling of 
horror to creep over me. I tore the 
mask from the face and gazed spell- 
bound upon the pallid features of— 
William, my husband. 

No words can describe the scene that 
followed,—a scene that is burned into 
my brain. After all efforts to restore 
him had failed I was carried, crazed by 
anguish, from the last embrace of my 
dear one. 

For weeks I was oblivious to all sur- 
roundings, and when I awoke to con- 
sciousness my mother’s loving face bent 
over me. After months of tender care 
I was strong enough to hear the whole 
sad story and itsterrible sequel. This 
is the tale they told me: 

A terrific storm of snow and wind 
raged for two days after the fateful 
night, and Mr. Thomas was missing 
from the town. When the story of the 
attempted burglary was made known, 
great excitement prevailed and parties 
were organized to search for the men, 
one of whom, without doubt, was Mr. 
Thomas. It was conceded that they 
could not have gone far, on account of 
the severity of the storm, and must be 
concealed in some of the mountain 
passes. The feeling of indignation was 
intensified by the discovery that about 
forty thousand dollars was missing from 
the treasury, and a band of men, known 
in the West as vigilantes, vowed to find 
the treasurer and, if possible, the 
money. 

After three days’ search a party of 
men stumbled upon a cave in the moun- 
tains, in the farthest end of which were 
stretched two forms, which proved to 
be Mr. Thomas and an unknown man, 
but the stranger was dead from fatigue 
and exposure. Mr. Thomas was uncon- 
scious and badly frozen. 

They were removed to the town and 
after much suffering Mr. Thomas be- 
gan to recover, although his remorse 
and anguish were so great that he 
begged to die. At length he was able 


‘ 





to make a clear statement of the whole 
affair and confessed that he was the in- 
stigator of the plot, and William only 
an accomplice. 

He said that the clock at our house 

' had been altered by my husband after 
his return home in the evening and was 
an hour slow, so they were able to be 
at the meeting in town at 10 o’clock, 
the time the attempt at burglary was 
committed. 

They then came out to the house and 
did not dream of meeting with any re- 
sistance. They thought the presence 
of the peddler would throw suspicion 
upon him as an accomplice. 

The money secured, the hired ac- 
complice was to take it away and both 
my husband and Mr. Thomas were to 
appear at the office as usual next morn- 
ing, and William would give an ac- 
count of the burglary and plead the 
storm as a reason for not returning to 
announce it the night before. They 
were also to make every possible effort 
to trace the robbers. It seemed such a 
safe way to fortune, and, but for the 
unexpected resistance of the old 
peddler, would probably have _ suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Thomas himself attempted 
to go back after the failure of the rob- 
bery in order to shield himself from 
suspicion; but, owing to his excitement 
and the storm, he lost his way. After 
wandering about until nearly morning, 
he knew detection was certain if he 
returned to town then, so he determined 
to escape with his accomplice, but the 
terrible storm and cold had overcome 
them. 

The forty thousand dollars he said he 
knew nothing about and that my hus- 
band must have appropriated it; but 
there were murmurs of skepticism on 
that point, and there were strong 
threats of vengeance, as the more law- 
less element realized that the money 
they had almost starved themselves to 


pay in taxes, was gone, and men who ° 


lived in lonely ranch cabins with 
hardly the necessaries of life and none 
of its comforts, met in groups on the 
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prairies and vowed to recover the 
money or have vengeance. 

Mr. Thomas was held for embezzle- 
ment and attempted burglary, and re- 
leased on bail to await his trial. He 
had gone with his family for a visit to 
friends in the country and was return- 
ing to his home, when from among the 
sand hills rode wild looking armed 
men, closely masked, who surrounded 
and seized the carriage and with revol- 
vers leveled compelled the doomed 
man to dismount; one of their number 
then took his place in the vehicle and 
drove the woman and children two 
miles toward the town, when he left 
them, telling them not to turn back on 
peril of their lives. 

What was Mr. Thomas’ fate was not 
known for weeks, although every effort 
was made to find him, and if still alive 
to rescue him; but one day the swift 
flowing river gave up its victim. 

Among the dead man’s papers were 
found certificates indicating that the 


forty thousand dollars of county money 
had been invested in a mining scheme 
which had collapsed. It was surmised 
that he knew detection and disgrace 
must come sooner or later, and driven 
by this thought, he determined to take 
what remained and escape before the 
loss would be discovered, and he had 
induced my William to join him in the 
undertaking. 





I know my dear husband was never 
deliberately wicked, he was only over- 
powered by a stronger will, and I can 
only pity the weakness which was the 
sole flaw in a truly good and noble 
character. I know his love for me 
never wavered, and the thought that 
he could give me greater luxuries was 
doubtless the chief incentive which 
prompted him to attempt so dreadful a 
deed; but I wait resignedly the opening ~ 
of all mysteries that I may fully under- 
stand that which the Divine One only 
knows. 








THE PYRAMIDS. 


# lee leagues of land and wastes of ocean waves 
Uprise the giant tombs of Egypt’s kings, 
Who set the stone that holds these mummied things, 
With captives’ hearts, and shriveled souls of slaves. 


Uprising from the prairies’ fertile plain — 
Like piled-up promises of future good— 
Out-trammeled labor’s answered prayer for food, 
Behold our pyramids of golden grain. 


We build the state with manhood strong and true; 
We know our hands, our hearts, our homes, are free. 
We bless our fathers’ God for liberty, 

And build each year our pyramids anew. 


Juliet Older Carlton. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE. 


LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF FITZHUGH LEE. 


By ELLA LETTS MCCRARY. 


ITZHUGH LEE, the eldest son of 
Sidney Smith Lee and Anna Maria 
Mason, his wife, was born at Clermont, 
Fairfax county, Virginia, November 
19th, 1835. Of his boyhood, little has 
been said, except that he was a bright, 
manly fellow, full of fun, whocared more 
for the play ground than for his books. 
Atsixteen years of age he entered West 
Point, and graduated in 1856, at the 
head of his class in horsemanship. He 


‘was appointed Second Lieutenant of 
the famous Second Cavalry that fur- 
nished so many officers during the war. 
His first duty was drilling and disci- 
plining raw recruits at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania, where he gave 
evidence of ability in organizing troops. 
It was probably this ability that led, a 
few years later, to his being appointed 
an instructor of cavalry at West Point. 
Lieutenant Lee, after leaving Carlisle, 
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served on the frontier, against the 
Indians. Texas was the scene of most 
of his exploits. Twice did he have a 
single-handed combat with an Indian, 
and the first time was dangerously 
wounded by an arrow. His pistol 
shot killed the Indian, and it was 
thought he, too, was killed, and his 
comrades crowded around him with 
words of sympathy and offers of assist- 
ance. He dictated a letter to his par- 
ents which was necessarily brief, as 
his life blood was fast ebbing away, in 
which he said he was dying a soldier’s 
death, the one he preferred above all 
others He had a hard struggle for his 
life, and it was many months before 
he entirely recovered. In the second 
encounter, he and a big, burly Indian 
were locked in deadly combat. The 
Indian was about to get the best of Lee, 
whose pistol had been knocked from 
his grasp, in the scuffle, when he re- 
membered a trick in wrestling, he had 
learned in his boyhood, and easily threw 
the Indian. As they both fell, Lee 
picked up his pistol and instantly dis- 
patched the red man on a trip to the 
‘*happy hunting grounds.’’ Lieuten- 
ant Lee was complimented in orders, 
by his Department Commander, and by 
the Commanding General of the army, 
General Scott, but no one ever heard 
him boast of his own achievements on 
the frontier. 

The outbreak of the Civil War found 
Lee instructor of cavalry tactics at 
West Point. Every honorable effort 
was made to keep him there; but he 
would listen to none of these, and 
offered himself for service to his native 
State, along with his gallant father, 
noble uncle, Robert E. Lee, and chival- 
ric brothers and cousins. He first 
served as Adjutant-General, on the 
staff of General Ewell, but was rapidly 
promoted, until, in 1865, he was given 
command of the cavalry of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, with rank of Major- 
General. To give a full account of all 
the battles in which he took part, of 
the raids and scouting parties he led, 


would be to write a history of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, so closely was he 
identified withthemall. Inall hazard- 
ous positions did he acquit himself with 
credit, and his active disposition and 
brilliant courage, gave him a high rep- 
utation in the army. Gen. Robert E. 
Lee repeatedly mentions his name in 
his reports, and in 1863, after the battle 
of Chancellorsville, wrote him the fol- 
lowing congratulations: “ Your admir- 
able conduct, devotion to the cause of 
your country, and devotion to duty, fill 
me with pleasure. I hope you will 
soon see her efforts for independence 
crowned with success, and live long to 
enjoy the affection and gratitude of 
your country.” 

One of the most brilliant passages of 
Lee’s military career, was in the vital 
campaign of ’64,when at Yellow Tavern, 
six miles from Richmond, he, with his 
seven regiments, from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 6 in the evening, contest- 
ed ground with Sheridan’s whole corps, 
and so assured the safety of Richmond. 

Another was at Winchester on Sep- 
tember 19th of the same year, when he 
rode at the head of his troops in the 
thick of the fight, until three horses 
had been shot under him. He then re- 
ceived a severe wound and was carried 
from the battle-field, not to return to 
active service for many months. 

His movements during those last 
crucial days were all brilliant, and, 
although he fought on the losing side, 
he made a record that has ever been 
spoken of with honor, in both the North 
and South. 

When the war was over, his fortunes 
gone and hopes blighted, he, with 
characteristic energy, went back to his 
desolated farm in Stafford -county, to 
make a living. It was a big undertak- 
ing at that time, but there, too, he was 
successful. 

Sirce the war, General Lee has sought 
for the things that make for peace, and 
his patriotic utterances have done much 
to eliminate the old bitter feeling be- 
tween the two sections. 
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In 1874 he made a speech at Bunker 
Hill that attracted wide attention, and 
received flattering notices from the 
press all over the country for its patri- 
otic sentiment. 

On one occasion he was attending the 
commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where many of his 
old soldiers were students. He was 
uproariously besought for a speech, and 
replied briefly in his usual, happy man- 
ner: ‘I thank you, comrades and 
friends, for your flattering call and cor 
dial greeting. I would love to speak to 
you; but, there is in the state of Virginia, 
a little village called Appomattox Court 
House, and there, on the 9th day of 
April, 1865, I suddenly discovered I had 
nothing to say.” 

In the winter of 1882-83, General Lee 
lectured for the benefit of the Southern 


Historical Society, all through the 


south, and everywhere received a 
splendid ovation. 

At the Washington Centennial cele- 
bration in New York, in 1886, Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, at the head of the Vir- 
ginia troops, received an ovation sec- 
ond to none in the parade. The same 
enthusiasm has been manifested on his 
appearance in different inaugural pro- 
cessions in Washington; but he always 
says it is not personal to him, but 
merely an expression of joy that the 
South is once more accorded a place in 
the gatherings of our common country. 

In 1885 he was made governor of Vir- 
ginia by the Democrats. His popularity, 
as well as the burial of the issues be- 
tween the North and South, were 
proven at the time of his nomination, 
when congratulatory telegrams poured 
in upon him from prominent people of 
both sections. During his four years 
in that capacity he discharged his 
duties with entire satisfaction to the 
people of Virginia, regardless of race 
or political views. 

A few years after leaving the guber- 
natorial chair, he figured for some time 
at the head of a large real estate syndi- 
cate, interested in Virginia lands. 


Later he was appointed collector of 
internal revenue at Lynchburg and re- 
signed that position when President 
Cleveland appointed him Consul-Gen- 
eral to. Cuba, in place of Ramon O. 
Williams, resigned. Mr. Williams had 
been there twenty-two years, had 
grown rich and was finding the duties 
of the office burdensome. The state de- 
partment was not satisfied with the 
reports from the island, which were 
vague and incomplete. Congress was 
trying to draw resolutions for the relief 
of the Cubans, but nothing effective 
was being accomplished because of lack 
of reliable information as to the exact 
state of the rebellion. It was thought 
best at one time to send a commissioner 
there who could report on the military 
situation and be the confidential ad- 
viser of the President. But the idea 
of having some one “‘ prying into her 
affairs,”’ as she termed it, was not 
agreeable to Spain, so that plan was 
amended. Consul-General Williams, 
resigning at that time, gave the Presi- 
dent the opportunity of combining the 
two offices, and appointing a man con- 
versant with military affairs who could 
also fill the consular office. Fitzhugh 
Lee was a warm personal friend of 
President Cleveland, who had offered 
him the position of Minister to Norway 
and Sweden. But this, Lee had de- 
clined, not caring to take up his resi- 
dence abroad. In the present crisis, 
he seemed to be just the man needed. 
Having the instincts of a military 
officer thoroughly implanted by years 
of service, he would be able, in a brief 
while, to determine the extent of the 
insurrection and the chance of Cuban 
success. 

General Lee was at first disposed to 
decline the Cuban consulate, but the 
President and some of his advisers urged 
the matter so strongly, he finally ac- 
cepted. The Virginia delegation in 
Congress was not consulted in the mat- 
ter, and when the nomination was sent 
to the Senate, April 13, 1896, it came 
as a great surprise. There were no 
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dissenting voices, however, and he was 
promptly confirmed. The approval was 
wide-spread, and the Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Albany and 
Pittsburg papers, as well as those 
through Virginia and the South, ex- 
pressed their satisfaction in glowing 
tributes. 

It was the lst of June before Lee de- 
parted to take charge of his new duties. 
He was courteously received in Havana 
by the officials, but he was not long in 
discovering that astate of war existed 
in Cuba. A war of extermination, in 
which thousands of men, women and 
children were being starved, driven 
from their homes and the homes de- 
stroyed. Prisoners of war were shot; 
political suspects imprisoned by the 
thousands and retained without ‘even a 
hope of trial; millions of property of 
American citizens destroyed, and the 
chances of redress more visionary than 
‘* castles in Spain.”’ 

There was no uncertainty after his 
arrival about the information from 
Cuba, and the President and state de- 
partment have been fully informed for 
the past two years. He was always 
popular with the Cubans and did much 
in an unostentatious way to relieve their 
sufferings. Many a pitiful case received 
his personal attention, and, if possible, 
material aid. 

The first of this year, as our relations 
with Spain grew more strained, the in- 
telligent judgment of Consul-General 
Lee was relied upon by this government 
to determine whether the presence of 
war vessels was required in Cuban 
ports. The Maine was sent to Havana 
harbor, and upon her arrival, General 
Lee gave a banquet at the Havana 
yacht club house to her officers. He 
offered the toast. ‘‘ Captain Sigsbee and 
the splendid officers of the Maine.’’ 
Sigsbee gracefully responded and pro- 
posed, ‘“‘ The United States and Consul- 
General Fitzhugh Lee, its representa- 
tive in Cuba.”’ 

Conditions were then quiet and ap- 
parently peaceful with the exception 


of some Spanish mutterings at the time 
of the De Lome affair, until the whole 
world was shocked and horrified by the 
blowing up of our battleship Maine, on 
February 15th. That was an extreme 
measure wholly unexpected; and during 
the weeks of excitement that followed, 
General Lee gave efficient service to 
his country in the aid he rendered 
the Board of Inquiry, and the detective 
measures he employed. He is not a 
nervous man. He has been under fire 
too often for that; but to be told by a 
Cuban friend of a conversation over- 
heard, in which it was said the Amer- 
ican representative would be killed on 
February 25th, was not exactly a pleas- 
ant bit of news. Anything might now 
be expected, but, happily, nothing 
came of it. 

Early in March the Spanish officials 
began to complain of the acts of Consul- 
General Lee, the principal cause of of- 
fense being that he had reported to the 
State Department the failure of auton- 
omy. The autonomist leaders were in- 
censed, and General Woodford was re- 
quested by the Spanish government to 
notify this government that it would be 
agreeable to Spain if Lee were with- 
drawn. Woodford communicated with 
President McKinley, who immediately 
cabled back that he would not, for an 
instant, consider Lee’s recall. When 
Lee was questioned about his recall, he 
said: ‘I shall continue to domy duty, 
which is to guard American interests 
in Cuba,” and bravely he did it to the 
last hour he was on the island. Upon 
the call of his government he returned 
to the United States, leaving Havana 
on the evening of April 9th. He had 
been ordered on the 5th to leave at the 
earliest possible moment,, but could not 
get all the Americans out on that date, 
and would not leave without them. 
The President’s message to Congress 
recommending preparations for war was 
delayed nearly a week on that account. 

He was the last American to leave 
Havana under the protection of the 
American flag; and when he hauled 
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down the stars and stripes that had 
floated so long over the American con- 
sulate in Havana, all diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Spanish representatives in Cuba were 
at an end. 

Before boarding the American steam- 
ship Fern, that had been sent to bring 
him home, Genera! Lee called at the 
palace to bid General Blanco good-bye, 
but was curtly told that Blanco could 
not see him. Ashe left the palace he 
was jeered at by soldiers and citizens, 
and the wharves were crowded with 
people who reviled the Consul-General 
and the American refugees as they 
went aboard theship. General Lee sent 
this message back to General Blanco, 
by the pilot who took the Fern out of 
the harbor: ‘‘ You may tell General 
Blanco for me,’’ he said, ‘‘that the 
Fern is the last American ship that will 
ever go out of Havana harbor while the 
Spanish flag flies over Morro.”’ 

As the Fern swept out under the 
shadow of Morro Castle, someone 
brought out a bottle of champagne and 
Lee offered this toast: ‘‘ Here is to the 
officers and men of the Maine that was 
blown up by a Spanish mine.’’ Mr. 
Akers, an English subject, responded: 
‘* May fifty guns speak for each of the 
Maine’s dead, and may each gun mean 
fifty Spanish lives.” 

After General Lee was a safe distance 
from Cuban soil, a contemptible Havana 


paper printed a statement, that at the © 


last moment, terror had taken posses- 
sion of the American Consul, and he 
had made his escape! 

General Lee landed on American soil 
at Key West on Easter morning, April 
10th. It was a triumphal journey all 
the way from Key West to Washing- 
ton. From Tampa to Charleston, from 
Charleston to Richmond, and on 
through the ‘‘Old Dominion,’’ where 
he is idolized, he received plaudits 
such as few citizens have been honored 
with. When he arrived at his own 
city of Richmond, his reception was 
one of the most remarkable and 


enthusiastic ever witnessed. Fifteen 
thousand people, headed by the Gov- 
ernor and his staff, were at the train to 
greet him. Many civic organizations 
pushed forward to pay their respects; 
the Major-General’s salute of thirteen 
guns was fired and the band struck up 
‘*Dixie’’ in the midst of prolonged and 
deafening cheers. Wreaths of beautiful 
flowers were presented him and he 
bowed his acknowledgments. ‘‘Our 
Fitz!”’ ‘‘Our own Fitz!’’ came from 
thousands of throats, and the General 
expressed, in a few words, his pleasure 
and appreciation of the warm welcome 
given him by his own people. ‘I was 
reared a soldier” he said, ‘‘and I be- 
lieve itis time now for action and not 
words’? There was another outburst 
of cheers and the General said: ‘‘ You 
fellows seem to want war.” ‘‘We do! 
we do! if we can follow you!” came 
from all sides. The pause there was 
not long, and as the train pulled out, 
the people continued to cheer, the 
bands to play and the flags to wave. 

At Washington, the triumphal jour- 
ney ended, and he entered the city like 
a conqueror. A committee from the 
capitol met him at Alexandria, and 
escorted him in, and when the train 
rolled into the station, the streets in 
the vicinity were packed with people, 
and the American and Cuban flags 
waved everywhere. Devoid of any- 
thing official, it was a distinguished 
homage that greeted his arrival. A 
delegation of prominent officials met 
him at the train, and he was driven 
through the shouting crowds to the 
State Department. There the employes 


‘poured into the corridors, and as he 


passed, gave him three cheers and a 
welcome home. He was then driven 
to the White House where the Presi- 
dent received him with hearty cordial- 
ity. The United States Marine band, 
joined by a band from New York, 
headed an enthusiastic procession that 
marched to his hotel, and he made them 
a speech from the balcony. The citi- 
zens and officials wanted to give him 
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the grandest reception they could 
arrange, but he was tired out with his 
trip and anxious to avoid so much pomp 
and display, so the plan was reluctantly 
abandoned. Besides, his time was 
largely occupied with official business. 
During his brief stay in the city he 
was constantly in conference with the 
naval and military authorities, and 
was able, through his superior judg- 
ment and wide experience in Cuba, to 
give them much valuable information 
bearing on the plan of the coming cam- 
paign. General Lee has kept a sharp 
watch on the improvements of the forti- 
fications of Cuba, and has advised the 
state department from time to time, on 
their progress. 

The reports made by him have been 
submitted to the strategic board, which 
will defer in many important instances 
to his judgment. His advice was solic- 
ited by all the important committees 
in Congress, bearing on the situation, 
and when it was known he was on his 
way to Washington, the Senate com. 
mittee on foreign relations delayed its 
report in order to consult him. 

General Lee was the author of most 
of the consular reports from Cuba in- 
cluded in the President’s late message 
to Congress. The information dealt 
largely with the horrors of the Weyler 
régime, but he devoted considerable 
time to showing the failure of autonomy. 
His reports for some time before his 
arrival had been sensational, but his 
disclosures afterward were more so. 

Inflexible in the protection of Amer- 
ican interests, and active in his efforts 
to relieve the suffering Cubans, his 
official intercourse with the authorities 
has been such as to command universal 
respect. 

As soon as his duties would permit, 
he hastened to his home and family in 
Richmond, where he is now enjoying a 
well earned vacation. After the Gen- 
eral went to Cuba the family moved 
from Lynchburg back to Richmond, 
where they now reside. The Lee home 
in that city is typically Southern. Itis 


commodious and handsome and dis- 
penses a lavish hospitality. Fitzhugh 
Lee was married in 1871 to Miss Fowle, 
of Alexandria, and they have three 
daughters and two sons. Mrs. Lee 
spent some time in Cuba with her 
husband, and Fitzhugh Jr. has made 
two or three trips there during the 
past two years. 

The General’s letters home were al- 
ways full of life, and jolly, but he has 
said that many times during the last 
few weeks in Cuba he never expected 
to return to Virginia alive. 

One day the report reached a small 
town about twenty miles from Rich- 
mond, that Fitzhugh Lee had been 
assassinated in Havana. The business 
houses were al! closed at once, crape 
tied to the doors, and word telephoned 
to all the neighboring towns for arms 
and ammunition. Can any one doubt 
after that, hero as he is to the rest of 
the world, that he is the idol of the 
**Old Dominion? ”’ 

He said, soun after his return, that 
he believed it was his due to be allowed 
to lead the first invasion on Havana; 
and that he possessed information that 
would enable him to take the city. 

He has now received another honor 
to which he is fully entitled, that of 
being appointed Major-General of 
volunteers, and will no doubt play a 
very important part in the conflict now 
pending. Although his career has 
been unusually brilliant we still expect 
great things of him. But no eminence 
will ever make him arrogant, as no 
misfortune ever broke his spirit. 

His is the kind of character we love 
to contemplate. For two centuries the 
Lees have been illustrious in the 
annals of the ‘‘Old Dominion,’’ and 
have written their name on the 
brightest pages of colonial and revolu- 
tionary history. His is a long ancestry 
of noble and heroic men and beautiful 
women. But were this not true, the 
name would be glorified by the life and 
deeds of General and Consul Fitzhugh 
Lee. 
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A MIDLAND TRAVELER ABROAD. 


J. THOMPSON is a young man 

¢ who has received his education 
and business training in Iowa, and now 
proposes to see more of the world and 
enlarge his mental vision by comparing 
this with other countries of the earth. 
Mr. Thompson is a native Iowan, born 





in Forest City, his present home, in 
May, 1872, the son of Jasper Thompson, 
the well known banker and capitalist. 
At the age of fourteen the son began to 
work in his father’s bank, but at the 
age of sixteen entered Iowa College, 
graduating in 1894 at the head of his 
class. He was chosen to deliver the 
class oration at commencement. Upon 
leaving college he identified himself 
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with the Winnebago County State 
Bank, at Forest City, of which his 
father is president, and the young man 
now holds the position of cashier. He 
is also vice-president of the Citizens’ 
State Bank of Buffalo Center, and sec- 
retary of the Chicago and Iowa West- 
ern Land Company. He 
organized the Forest City 
Library Association and 
is its secretary; he is a 
member of the board of 
education and has taken 
an active part in the edu- 
cational and church inter- 
ests of the county. 

Mr. Thompson sailed 
May 7th from New York 
on the steamer ‘‘ Fulda,”’’ 
for Gibraltar, visiting 
the Mediterranean coun- 
tries first. He will then 
in good time travel 
through northern Ev- 
rope, Africa, India, China, 
Japan, and the Hawaiian 
Islands, returning from 
his globe-encircling trip 
to spend some time in Cal- 
ifornia and other places of 
interest on the Pacific 
coast. As he speaks Ger- 
man and French fluently 
and is a successful ama- 
teur photographer, he will 
make an intelligent trav- 
eler. And being fitted by education and 
inclination for observing and telling 
what he has seen, he will entertain 
and instruct the readers of THE MID- 
LAND and some other publications with 
accounts of his tour, which will be 
doubly interesting, now that attention 
is so generally drawn to foreign affairs. 
Mr. Thompson is a fine specimen of 
Iowa’s best product. 
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HERSCHEL BLUCHER. 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 


By Wo. A. PETERSON. 


H E WAS born just about the begin- 
ning of the great Civil War, and 

was christened by his eccentric paternal 

ancestor, ‘‘Herschel Blucher.” 

When he began to toddle about — 
which feat he only succeeded in accom- 
plishing long after the age at which 
infants usually begin to learn to walk— 
and began to chatter a thick-tongued 
jargon which no one could possibly un- 
derstand,—people began to think that 
he was mentally unbalanced—in plain 
English, that he was silly; and as years 
passed, and he grew to boyhood, his 
oddities confirmed this belief. 

At the close of the War of the Rebel- 
lion, when the surviving “Boys in 
Blue’”’ came home again, his father— 
among the rest—concluded to settle 
upon a piece of land in the then dense 
forest, and there carve out for himself 
and family a home in Nature’s virgin 
wilderness. 

This boy passed the years of his child- 
hood inclose communion with primitive 
nature, and with an impediment in his 
speech and his odd ways was little in- 
clined to try to converse with anyone, 
and seemed, with the owl-like solemnity 
of his countenance and manners, to be 
continually meditating on the wonder- 
ful secrets Nature was whispering in 
his ear, and developing to his quick, 
though dull-looking, eye. 

He early developed the power of im- 
itating the sounds made by the birds 
and wild animals with which the forest 
abounded in those pioneer days, and by 
the time he had attained the age of ten 
or twelve years it was an open question 
to the inhabitants of this new country 
whether the hooting of the owl, the cry 
of the panther, or the howl of the wolf 
or catamount, heard ringing through 
the forest, vas really the voice of the 
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‘“‘varmint’’ or that ‘‘’tarnal fool o’ 
Clark’s, howlin.’’ Not only could he 
imitate the sounds made by the deni- 
zens of this wild country, where not 
even a road existed—only a path 
marked by blazed trees,— but the very 
actions, toa certain degree, of anything 
and everything he saw. 

Overgrown, awkward and clumsy 
though he seemed to be, he was an ex- 
pert- in climbing, jumping and long- 
distanee running. His supple muscles 
seemed like bands of tempered steel, 
and his physical endurance was won- 
derful. No tree was too large for him 
to climb, and he could vault over huge 
logs, wide creeks and deep chasms with 
wonderful ease; and few full-grown men 
cared to keep pace with him on a long- 
distance run. 

About the time he became ten or 
twelve years of age he saw his first train 
of cars, drawn by a noisy, puffing loco- 
motive. He had also seen a river 
steamer laboriously ploughing her way 
against the current, coughing and 
plunging along as though stricken with 
a pulmonary disease and nearing the 
end of her journey. Of course ever 
after this he must imitate one or the 
other whenever he had any journey to 
undertake. He was trusty as to exe- 
cuting errands, and when his father 
had occasion to send him to neighbors, 
miles away, he at once resolved himself 
into a railroad locomotive, or a steam- 
boat, imitating the piston-rods and driv- 
ing-wheels with his long, ungainly 
arms and enormous hands; the escaping 
of the steam, the ringing of the bell, 
and the blowing of the whistle, with his 
mouth, and away he would go, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, 
and at a pace few could equal. Nor 
would he stop for man or beast until his 
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destination was reached, his mission 
executed, and he had returned home, 
running every step of the way at the top 
of his speed, be the distance long or 
short 

During the war, and shortly after, his 
region was infested by a band of horse- 
thieves. Many valuable animals had 
disappeared from barns and pastures; 
and a peculiarity of these thefts was 
that none of the owners could ever get 
any trace of the anima’s or clue to the 
thieves. They just disappeared. Every 
available means had been employed by 
the farmers, but all to no purpose, as 
neither the recovery of any of the ani- 
mals nor the apprehension of the thieves 
had been accomplished; yet the horses 
vanished with uncomfortable fre- 
quency, and the inhabitants, whocould 
ill afford to lose their teams, were 
never sure of finding them intact in the 
morning when they arose to begin the 
labors of a new day. 

An ‘ Anti-Horse-thief Association ”’ 
had been organized in the hope of pro- 
tecting themselves. In the early days 
of frontier life a lynching bee was not 
at all hard to organize. 

One afternoon Herschel had wan- 
dered into the woods alone, allured by 
the cool shade, in the hope of escaping 
from the hot rays cf the burning sun, 
which poured mercilessly down into the 
clearing where his father was at work. 
He strolled aim!essly along; watching 
the squirrels skipping from bough to 


bough; the chipmunk peering with his’ 


sharp eyes from some knot-hole; the 
owl’s wide-open eyes blinking in the red- 
hot glare of the sun; or the stately part- 
ridge cock sitting proudly erect upon a 
hollow log, and anon drumming with a 
sound not unlike the distant roll of 
whunder. 

Oh, how hot it was! The perspira- 
«tion streamed down his face, and be- 
coming weary and heavy-eyed he at 
length plunged deeper into the forest to 
obtain more shade. He seated himself 
at the foot of a huge basswood tree, 
upon the green moss that carpeted the 


ground for several yards around the 
base of this giant patriarch of the 
forest. 

He was soon resting comfortably, lis- 
tening to that mysterious song which 
nature ever voices on a still day; the 
chirping of a cricket, the whiz of the 
locust, the drowsy, droning buzz of the 
bee, together with the merry whisper 
or the soft rustle of the leaves. Soon 
his eyes began to close and the lids to 
droop He was nearly sound asleep 
when he heard a gruntand a snort, and 
upon opening his eyes discovered a two- 
thirds grown cub-bear, sitting on his 
haunches in a raspberry patch not far 
away, contentedly picking and eating 
the berries. 

Herschel was wide awake and alert 
ina moment. What puzzled his clouded 
brain was the fact that the cub hada 
strong leather collar around his neck, 
from which was suspended a short piece 
of steel chain about two feet in length. 
Now Herschel was a great lover of ani- 
mal pets, of which he had quite a col- 
lection, and the idea occurred to him 
that he could possibly catch this young 
bruin and lead him home. Cautiously 
arising, heslowly approached the brute, 
calling softly: 

‘*Coom ‘ere, cubby! Coom ’ere, cub- 
by!” 

‘*Cubby ”’ looked suspiciously at the 
boy, shook his head, uttered a grunt, 
evidently not well pleased at being dis- 
turbed in his feast, trotted off a few 
yards, and again rearing upon his 
haunches resumed the berry picking. 
Herschel followed, and when he had 
his hands almost upon the short chain 


‘away trotted bruin again. This was 


kept up until the raspberry patch was 
left far behind, the trees became larger 
and the forest mcre dense, with but lit- 
tle underbrush, the animal just keep- 
ing out of the boy’s reach. But Her- 
schal never for a moment doubted that 
he would finally secure him, and trot- 


ted patiently on his trail. 


Some four or five miles had been cov- 
ered in this manner, Herschel being so 
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engrossed in the thought of capturing 
this prize that he 100k no note of the 
distance, nor of the fact that the sun 
was rapidly nearing the horizon, when 
they came suddenly upon a deep gully 
or ravine, into which the cub plunged 
headlong, closely followed by the boy. 

The wall of this gully rose almost 
perpendicularly upon the opposite side, 
to a height of twenty or thirty feet, and 
at the very bottom of the ravine was an 
opening scarcely large enough for a 
man to crawl into. Bruin ran directly 
to this opening, and dashed in, closely 
pursued by the boy, who never stopped 
to think of fear, and was now jubilant, 
thinking he had cornered his game at 
last. 

At first it was so dark that he could 
see nothing; but, hearing the clank of 
the chain dangling from the neck of the 
fleeing animal, he crawled along on his 
hands and knees, and was surprised to 
find that instead of cornering the bear, 
he had entered a long, narrow passage 
apparently leading down into the bowels 
of the earth. Soon he descried a faint 
light ahead, and could discern the cub 
fleeing along the tunnel, which soon 
enlarged enough so that Herschel could 
stand erect. He found that the dim 
light came from a crevice in the rocks 
overhead. All at once the animal dis- 
appeared, and Herschel, making his 
way along as rapidly as possible, pres- 
ently brought up standing against a 
solid rock wall, nearly knocking the 
breath out of him 

Guiding himself carefully by his 
hands along the smooth face of the rock, 
he followed the wall a few yards, and 
came to a short turn tothe right, where 
a bright light and a roar of laughter 
brought him toa sudden standstill. He 
was standing a few feet above, and 
gazing stupidly into a large cavern, 
filled on one side with splendid horses, 
saddles, arms and accoutrements; on 
the other side was a row of bunks, a 
long, rude table, piles of provisions, 
and a huge fireplace, around which 
were standing ten or a dozen bearded, 
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rough-looking men, one of them holding 
the cub by the chain, and all laughing 
and talking at once. 

‘Thar, Bill, I telled ye the pesky 

Varmint woud come back again,”’ said 
the man holding the chain 

‘Right ye are, Tom, and I’m glad 
on’t, for he’s got to be quite a*pet 
among us. I'll swar I can’t understan’ 
how he got back here in that ’tarnal 
way tho’—jest as if he’d dropped from 
the clouds,’’ replied the man addressed 
as Bill. 

‘* Looks as tho’ thar was another way 
inter this cave as we’ve never found 
out,’ remarked the first speaker. 

‘*We’d better look inter that. If 
there is another entrance we’re not so 
mighty secure as we’ve always imag- 
ined,’’ suggested one of the men. 

‘Oh, your granny! He haint been 
out o’ the cave at all! He’s jest been 
clambering round ’mong the rocks, 
tryin’ ter find suthin’ sweet. Curis 
that stupid black nigger cook didn’t 
see nor hear ’im,’’ replied the man 
whom Herschel now recognized as Bill 
Wilde, one of their neighbors, evidently 
in authority among these rough-looking 
men. 

‘* Thunder, man, you know that black 
cuss wouldn’t hear a cannon if one was 
fired right over his head, when he’s 
snoozin’; an’ as for seein,’—he’s so all- 
fired near-sighted, he couldn’t see that 
rat that dropped into the soup the other 
day; jest stirred him right in,” said 
another of the men, whereat there was 
a shout of laughter. 

‘* Specs Marse t’ct dat soup ’marka- 
ble good, somehow; he eat a big pile o’ 
hit ‘fore he foun’ dat rat,” grinned the 
darky, whereat the laugh was turned 
on the white man. ’ 

‘* How'd ye come ter find this ere hole 
in the ground, Bill?’’ inquired the man 
called Tom. 

‘* Know’d this ere cave long ‘fore the 
wah. The red-skins used it fora hidin’ 
place an’ storehouse, an’ I reckon I’m 
the only white man as ever saw the 
inside o’ it an’ got out with his scalp 
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on, until arter the Injuns was licked 
in ’62,’’ replied Bill. 

‘‘How’d that happen? Never heard 
ye spin the yarn, Bill—let’s hear it,”’ 
said Tom 

‘*- Yes, spin us the yarn, Bill,” chimed 
in a number of the men. 

‘Waal there aint much o’ a yarn to 
spin. I was out deer-huntin’ one day, 
an’ run onter old Black Hawk an’ about 
adozen o’ his braves We was sup- 
posed to be on pretty friendly terms in 
them days, but he was a treacherous 
old cuss, an’ I allers tried ter keep my 
eye peeled when I was in gun shot 0’ 
him. 

‘‘Wa’al, I soon noticed a little gal 
*bout fifteen or sixteen years old that 
didn’t look like a squaw, an’ while they 
tried to keep me from noticin’ it, I see 
she was guarded pretty close, an’ I kal- 
kerlated there wus suthin’ wrong; so I 
made up my mind ter foller ’em, an’ I 
did it without their knowin’ anythin’ 
*bout it.’’ 

‘** Bout dark I see ’em steerin’ for 
the river entrance to this cave, tho’ I 
didn’t know what wus here then. 
Waal, I waited an’ watched till ‘long 
*bout 2 o’clock in the mornin,’ an’ then 
I sneaked in an found ’em all snorin’ 
drunk; even the sentinel was boozy too, 
so I jest tapped him on top o’ the cran- 
ium with the butt o’ my six-shooter, an’ 
sent him to sleep sounder’n any 0’ ’em.”’ 

‘*T found the gal had been kidnapped, 


but had a hard job to keep her still at | 


first, she took me fur another Injun. 
Couldn’t blame her much, asI had ona 
buckskin suit an’ it was quite dark in 
here, an’ the fire was gone down. Wa’al, 
I got her out finally ’thout any more 
trouble, an’ got her back to her folks. 
An’ that’s how I come to find the cave. 
It come in mighty handy when I took 
you fellers inter partnership in the hoss 
trade Haint anybody ever foun’ us 
out yet, anyhow.”’ 

““That’s so, Bill;}-but [’'m feared 
there’s another hole inter it some- 
wheres, from the actions o’ that cussed 
ba’ar,’’ said Tom. 


“Oh, you go hang!’’ said Bill, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ That’s all monkeyshine! 
I’ve knowed the cave ever since ‘fore 
the wah, an’ have hunted these woods 
for nigh forty year, and am too old a 
coon to be fooled that-a-way all these 
years. I tell you there’s but one way 
to git in here, an’ that’s by the river 
openin’.’’ 

‘*Wa/’al, I spose ye know, Bill. I’ll 
chain this ’ere critter up with a log 
chain now, an’ I’ll bet the next good 
hoss I git he don’t git away agin,”’ said 
Tom. 

During all this conversation Herschel 
remained perfectly still where he had 
stopped when the light and noise had 
first burst upon his astonished senses, 
but now the idea began slowly to work 
itself through his clouded brain that 
something was wrong, and that if he 
should be discovered, some harm might 
come to him, and that he had best get 
away from there. Some sort of a dim 
notion also came to him—more from 
instinct than from any power of reason- 
ing—that these men had not become 
possessed of all these splendid animals 
honestly. This idea was strengthened 
by his recognizing, even in the flicker- 
ing firelight, several of the fine ani- 
mals that had so mysteriously disap- 
peared from the neighborhood during 
a few months past. 

Tom now turned to the leader and 
said. ‘*‘ What’s on hand to-night Bill; 
anything of importance?” 

‘* Yes, I’m goin’ to pay a visit to Tom 
Clark to-night, and jest lead off that 
black stallion he’s so tarnation proud 
on. There’s no moon ’till long arter 


“midnight, an’ bein’ a leetle cloudy 


now I reckon it’ll jest be a boss night 
fer sich a job,”’ replied Bill. 

“You bet,’? said Tom. ‘You black 
nigger, stir your stumps an’ git us 
suthin’ ter eat; can’t do good work on 
an empty stummick, Bill.”’ 

**Correct ye are, Tom. Hurry up, 
Pete, ’n get up suthin’ good ’fore it gits 
dark, so’s we can rest up a bit ’fore 
startin’.”’ 
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‘All right, Marse Bill. I’se gota 
good fat possum on the fire, ’n it’s mos’ 
roasted. Marse Tom he like fat possum 
I’ll be boun’,’’ replied the old darky, 
grinning. 

‘*Bet yer life I do, an’ I’m hungry 
as a winter wolf too. Say, Bill, I reck- 
on that ’ar piece o’ horsefiesh ‘ll bring 
right smart o’ yellow chink when we 
git ’im down river,’’ added Tom. 

‘‘Sartin, boy, he’s a good ’un; an’ 
Tom Clark’s so darn proud o’ him. 
Kinder feel sorry for that ’ar half-wit- 
ted boy o’ hisn—he thinks so much 0’ 
the critter—can’t be helped tho’; I’ve 
set my eye on ‘im an’ I’m goin’ to have 
him to-night er bust my biler,” said Bill. 

‘** How many’ll go out with you, Bill?’’ 
queried Tom. 

‘*Only you an’ Jim Powers. Three 
on us ‘ll be ’nough fer that job: you 
two’ll watch the door, an’ I’ll git the 
hoss out. I know his stall like a book 
—was lookin’ it over t’other day.” 

Now, this last part of the conversation 
roused all the vim and energy in the 
half-witted boy, and sent the hot blood 
coursing through his veins; for if there 
was anything in the animal world that 
Herschel loved fondly and passionately, 
it was that magnificent thoroughbred 
black stallion ‘‘Bell Founder,’’ which 
had been raised from a foal on his 
father’s farm, and was now about eight 
years old. Brought up together, his pet 
seemed to understand him, and appre- 
ciate that he was not like other boys of 
his age, and to fully return his affection. 

The very idea of having anyone else 
having the care of ‘“‘Bell’’ was more than 
he could bear, and his heart throbbed as 
the great tears forced themselves from 
his eyes. It is doubtful if the weak- 
minded youth fully comprehended the 
intention of the rascals, or gave it a sec- 
ond thought, if he did have a dim, 
shadowy understanding of their inten- 
tions. The predominating impulse was 
to get home as speedily as possible, 
before the men could get there, and 
plead with his father not to let anyone 
take his favorite. 


Backing cautiously out of the passage, 
he soon reached the entrance betrayed 
to him by the bear, and found the sun 
just sinking behind the treetops. Tak- 
irg his bearings with the unerring in- 
stinct of a boy reared in a great forest, 
he found no difficulty in striking a bee 
line for the clearing where his father 
had been at work, where he arrived in 
the course of three-quarters of an hour, 
only to find that Tom had quit work for 
the day,and gone to the house a half- 
mile further on. 

Excited though he was, Herschel, in 
imagination, resolved himself into an 
engine, when leaving the cliff entrance 
to the cave, and with driving pistons 
and revolving drivers, he made good 
time through the forest, nor slackened 
speed until he hadarrived within afew 
rods of the house, when he whistled 
‘*down brakes, shut off steam’’ and 
‘*pulled” laboriously up alongside the 
house, puffing and blowing like the ver- 
itable monster machine he was imper- 
sonating. 

‘*Ahoy, there! Herschel Blucher! 
Wha’ar you been all this hot arternoon, 
never comin’ home till arter dark? 
How’|l you ever make a star-gazer, like 
Herschel, or a soldier, like Blucher, if 
you don’ get around ’fore this time o’ 
night, to git them chickens watered an’ 
them cows pailed? Spect you’re hungry, 
like all boys! Wa’al, git outside o’ a 
bushel or so o’ puddin’ an milk, an then 
git at them chores! Wha’ar you been, 
anyhow?”’’ 

This from good-natured Tom Clark, 
his paternal ancestor. 

‘*Been tryin’ to cotch a ba’ar, pop!” 

‘‘Haw, haw, haw! been cotchin’ a 
nightmare, more likely, I reckon. 
Wha’ar was you asleep? Couldn’t find 
hide nor hair o’ ye when I come in from 
work, Wha’ar was ye snoozin, boy?’’ 

‘*Hain’t been asleep ’t all; I tell ye 
I’s been chasin’ a little ba’ar what had 
a collar on an’ a chain hangin’ to it; 
most got’im, too—only herunned right 
inter de groundan’ I follered ’im—most 
t’ot we pulled de hole in arter us, but I 
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pulled it out agin when I comed out, 
when I seed de men an’ hosses in dar.’’ 

‘*Seen men an’ hosses in wha’ar? are 
ye dreamin’ yet? aint ye waked up 
yet?”’ 

‘*Hain’t been ’sleep,’’ persisted Hers- 
chel. ‘‘I seed Bill Wilde an’ Tom 
Somers an’ Jim Powers, an’ a lot o’ fel- 
lers in dar, an’ Bill says ‘I’m goin’ 
down to Tom Clark’s place to-night an 
get dat black stallion he’s so durned 
proud on!’ Say, pop, yer won’t let him 
have Bell, will yer?” said the boy, as the 
great big tears again dropped from his 
eyes at the thought. 

‘‘What in thunder is the young’un a 
talkin’ *bout? Are ye sick, boy?’’ 

‘*Naw, I ain’t! I seed de little cub 
wid a chain on an’ I chased him a long 
way intera hole up dar in Bennett’s 
Ravine, an’ I runned right in arter him; 
t’ot I’d got ’im cornered; but it war 
awful dark in dar, an’ I couldn’t see 
*im; but I heerd de chain, an’ I crawled 
along ’till de hole got big ’nough so I 
could stan’ up; an’ I runned bang up 
agin astone wall an’ nearly knocked 
my nose off.”’ 

‘*Wa'‘al, what then,’’ said Tom, now 
evidently interested in the boy’s story. 

‘*W’y, I jest follered de wall along a 
ways, an’ I seed a big light, an’ heerd 
a big laugh; an’ when I could see, tha’ar 
wus Tom Somers a holdin’ my ba’ar by 
de chain an’ talkin’ to Bill Wilde.”’ 

‘* Wha. else did you see there?’ 

‘* A lot’o hosses an’ saddles an’ blan- 
kets, an’ a nigger cookin’ supper on a 
big fire. An say, pop, I seed Ed Hull’s 
ole Fan mare, an’ George Bennett’s 
Billy colt, an’ lots ’n slathers o’ other 
hosses that I knowed. What are they 
keepin’ them there for? Why don’t 
they get °em home?”’ 

‘* What did the men say?” asked Tom, 
now so intensely interested that he took 
no notice of the boy’s questions. 

‘*W’y, first dey "lowed de ba’ar comed 
in dropped from de sky; an’ den dey 
*lowed he’d not been outen de cave ’tall, 
*cause ‘dar’s only one way out an’ in, an 
dat by de ribber way. Dere is, dough, 


fur de cub an I went in an’ I comed out 
de hole in de bank.”’ 

Tom Clark listened with eyes, ears 
and mouth open to the boy’s strange 
story, told in his simple-minded, discon- 
nected manner, trying at first to make 
up his mind whether the boy had gone 
entirely daft and imagined all this won- 
derful tale, but by judicious questioning 
he soon came to the conclusion that the 
boy was telling the truth, though his 
feeble imagination might have some- 
what distorted the real facts. 

Was the mystery of so many stolen 
horses about to be cleared up by a mere 
accident to a half-witted child? If such 
a cave as Herschel described really ex- 
isted, and the gang of thieves were 
really their near neighbors, then the 
sudden and complete disappearance of 
the animals was a mystery no longer. 
It was worth investigating, anyhow, 
and if Herschel had heard and remem- 
bered rightly, the proposed night raid 
could perhaps be turned into a trap to 
capture the whole gang. 

He was a man who soon made up his 
mind; so telling Herschel to eat his fill 
and then ‘finish doing the chores,’’ 
Tom set out for the home of his two 
brothers, half a mile distant, Herschel 
shouting after him, with his mouth full 
of pudding and milk: 

‘*Oh, Pop! don’t you go and let ’em 
get my Bell Founder—will you, pop?” 
_ *Wa’al I reckon not to-night; don’t 
worry!’’ replied Tom. 

“*Know’d ye wouldn’t! Bill ’ll git 
fooled!” said the boy, chuckling to him- 
self, as he proceeded to stow away the 
pudding and milk as only a vigorous, 
hungry boy can. 

Arrived at his brothers’, Tom told, in 
as few words as possible, what he had 
learned from the disconnected account 
Herschel had given of his adventures. 

The more they discussed the details 
of the story, the more they became 
convinced that there was something to 
it, and soon formed their plans. Quietly 
summoning half a dozen of their near 
neighbors—determined men, who could 
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be trusted—they repaired stealthily, 
under cover of the darkness, to Tom’s 
place, and secreted themselves near the 
barn, armed to the teeth, and patiently 
awaited developments. 

Nothing disturbed the wonted quiet 
of a country farmyard until near mid- 
night, when the low hoot of anight owl 
attracted their attention. Surmising, 
with the cunning of woodcraft, that 
this was a signal that their leader had 
found the cnast clear, each man nerved 
himself for what should follow. 

A stealthy footstep was heard ap- 
proaching the barn door, and ashadowy 
form was outlined against the sky; then 
a muffled blow or two as the lock was 
broken, and a muttered curse as the 
man struck his finger in the darkness. 

The door swung noiselessly open, and 
the form disappeared within. Two 
more men now stole close to the door, 
their profiles outlined against the sky. 

Now the chirping of a cricket was 
heard—the preconcerted signal among 
Tom and his men, and six stalwart fel- 
lows, silently as ghosts, closed in around 
the robbers. All was still as death for 
a few moments -when suddenly there 
arose from the barn a blood-curdling 
yell—then was heard a furious oath, 
the sound of a short, sharp struggle, 
then a cruel blow, and all was still 
again for an instant. Then the man 
emerged from the barn door, grasping 
the halter of the frightened animal, 
which was snorting and plunging fran- 
tically. 

‘* Quick, boys, grab him, one of you, 
an’ git; that cursed fool boy was in 
there an’ gave that infernal yell before 
I could stop him, an’ if he aint raised 
the dead it’s a mir—”’ 

‘‘Throw up your hands, every moth- 
er’s son of you, or you’ll never see day- 
light agin,’’ rang out the stern voice of 
Tom Clark, as the bright rays of his 
bull’s eye flashed in their faces, and the 
command was emphasized by the muz- 
zles of half a dozen rifles, in close prox- 
imity to their heads. 

Taken completely by surprise, the 


order was obeyed without hesitation, 
for the stern tones of Tom Clark’s voice 
plainly indicated that there was to be 
no trifling, and no man cares to be shot 
at even at long range. 

‘Now, boys, three of you keep the 
drop on these ducks, and if either of 
them so much as winks an eye without 
my command, shoot him dead on the 
spot. John and Charley, help me tie 
them good and fast,’ said the intrepid 
Tom, and in a very short space of time 
the three ruffians lay upon their backs, 
securely bound, scarcely able to move 
hand or foot. 

‘*Now, boys, I'll see arter the kid. 
An’ I tell you, Bill Wilde, if you have 
hurt that simple-minded lad, you had 
best be saying your prayers, for I'll kill 
you as I would a mad dog,’’ Tom con- 
tinued, and taking his lantern made his 
way tothe stall, where he found Hersch- 
el sitting up, rubbing the great big tears 
from his eyes and blubbering dismally. 
Tom soon found that he was not hurt, 
as Bill’s furious blow had glanced off 
his forehead, stunning him for a mo- 
ment, and doing no more damage than 
to raise a lump the size of a hen’s egg. 

‘* What in thunder were you doin’ in 
there this time o’ night, boy? Why 
aint you in the house abed, where you 
belong?”’ 

‘““‘Wy—wy— boo—hoo—wy, I didn’t 
want anybody to take my Bell Founder 
away, an’ I des t’ot I’d sleep in de stall 
aside o’ him. Dey did try to git ‘im, 
an’ when I tried to hold onto him some- 
body hit me, an’ [seen more’n a million 
stars. B-b-but dey didn’t git away 
wid ‘im, did dey, Pop?’ sobbed the 
poor fellow. 

‘* Not this time!’’ replied Tom, ‘‘ an’ I 
reckon they’1l retire from business now 
fur a while at least.’’ : 

‘*We must look arter the rest o’ this 
gang now. Hersch, ean ye sbow us 
that hole where you an’ the ba’ar went 
into the bluff?”’ 

‘* Yessir,’’ said Herschel confidently. 

Tom then detailed one of his men to 
stand guard over the captured villains 
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with a loaded Winchester, and instruc- 
tions to blow their brains out without 
mercy, at the first sign of any attempt 
to escape. 

Herschel immediately ‘‘got up steam”’ 
the driving wheels began to revolve, 
the bell rang, the whistle tooted “‘off 
brakes,’’ and away he went in a bee 
line for the newly discovered cave en- 
trance, at a gait that led the men a 
pretty snug chase to keep him well in 
sight. 

The beautiful summer moon had 
arisen, full and round, and in her soft 
silver light the men pushed rapidly but 
cautiously toward the rendezvous of the 
thieves. Herschel found no difficulty 
in following the course and locating 
the entrance so providentialy disclosed 
to him a few hours before. Following 
his lead, the men were soon at the 
angle of the wall, looking down into 
the cave, and upon the sleeping men, 
who had apparently been indulging in 
a carousal in their leader’s absence, 
and were well loaded with liquor, lying 
in a drunken stupor. Even the senti- 
nel at the main entrance had suc- 
cumbed to the warmth and the influ- 
ence of his potations, and was dozing 
peacefully, his gun lying by his side, 
where it had fallen as it slipped from 
his nerveless grasp. 

A quiet investigation showed a path 
by which an easy and noiseless descent 
could be effected, and Tom and his com- 


panions were soon among the sleeping 
men, ard had ‘‘the drop on them.”’ 

Just as they were congratulating 
themselves on an easy capture a fierce 
growl broke the stillness and caused 
Clark’s men to start, while the sleepy 
sentinel started to his feet, with a yell 
that aroused*the wholecamp. The bear 
had discovered the presence of stran- 
gers, and had sounded a warning. 

There was a short, sharp fight, but 
the men were taken so utterly by sur- 
prise, and at such a disadvantage, that 
they were soon compelled to surrender, 
and not many minutes had elapsed 
ere they were securely bound to the 
stolen property and marched out 
through the river entrance, which was 
found to be very cunningly concealed, 
and opening right at the water’s edge, 
so that a march of many rods along the 
river bed was necessary to reach it; and 
so back to Tom Clark’s place, where their 
leader and his men were found captive. 

Many were the black looks and loud 
were the threats of lynching when the 
neighbors found in the early morning 
what had transpired during that event- 
ful night. But the cooler heads pre- 
vailed, and the men were hustled off to 
jail, tried, and sent to the penitentiary 
for long terms. 

Herschel was allowed to keep his Bell 
Founder unmolested until he died of old 
age, and he was also enabled to add the 
bear to his collection of pets, after all. 
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A LIE’S a lie, although we say o’ late 
The person ‘‘ will sometimes prevaricate,’’ 


An’ slander’s pisen in life’s every walk, 
Although we say the person ‘likes to talk.” 


Clarence Hawkes. 
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SOME ELEMENTS IN AMERICAN POETRY. 


By CAROLINE M. SHELDON. 


SCHOOL of prophets exists, having 
members on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, whose first duty seems to be todecry 
American work in all departments of 
art. They talk of the crudity of Amer- 
ican civilization, of our absorbing inter- 
est in the accumulation of wealth, and 
of our utter indifference to everything 
that appeals only to the «sthetic sense 
and has no connection with money-get- 
ting. They tell us that the better part 
of our literature—especially our poetry 
—consists of imitations of European 
models and that the really American 
part of it lacks all the qualities of 
true literary art, because of its constant 
moralizing. 

Such sentiments can be forgiven when 
expressed by foreign critics whose 
knowledge of our national life and char- 
acter is derived from their study of the 
denationalized Americans who make up 
the so-called ‘‘American colonies”’ in 
foreign cities, or from observations 
taken in hasty tours through this 
country. To such observers as these, 
only the surface characteristics become 
known, and these only as manifested by 
a small fraction of the American people, 
and that a fraction striving with all its 
might to be as un-American as possible. 
These critics know nothing of the life 
of that great middle class which is not 
only the bone and sinew, but also the 
heart and brain of all the Teutonic 
peoples. From native Americans, who 
instead of studying American life at 
first hand, look at it through lenses 
colored by the study of foreign life and 
literature, such expressions are inex- 
cusable. 

We are credited with an enormous 
amount of national conceit, and are 
supposed to think everything American 
quite the best of its kind. We are 
thought to hail every new native artist 
or. author with joy, and to make much 
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of him, because of our want of critical 
acumen, and for the gratification of our 
national pride. Doubtless these accu- 
sations are, in a measure, true. We 
are too ready to hail every new writer 
of verse with loud acclaim, and trumpet 
his praise in rather indiscriminate 
fashion. But is this entirely because of 
our national vanity? Is not the real 
reason that we carry with us every- 
where the New England habit of reserve 
and repression? As Lowell says: 
** We, each pore alert with consciousness, 
Hide our best selves as we had stolen them, 
And each by-stander a detective were, 
Keen-eyed-for every chink of undisguise.”’ 

We have an awkward consciousness 
of the fact that we are not revealing 
ourselves truly and justly, and so we 
long for some one who shall be the 
Voice to speak to all the world, our 
tenderest feeling, our holiest aspira- 
tion, our deepest love of truth and right. 

We, as a nation, have not passed 
through those earlier stages of child- 
like unconsciousness and delight in the 
mere joy of living, that gave the Hom- 
eric epics to Greece, and Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, to England. Our 
nation was founded by men of varying 
race characteristics, but all alike in- 
spired by that longing for freedom, and 
that love of searching into the deep 
realities of life, death and the hereafter 
that stirred the awakening moral con- 
sciousness of Sixteenth Century Europe. 
What wonder, then, that the literature 
of colonial times took shape in the 
argumentative prose of the Mathers and 
Jonathan Edwards, and the doggerel 
poetry of the ‘‘Bay Psalm Book’’? Life 
was intensely serious in those times, 
and to the colonists, rightness of thought 
was far more important than beauty 
of expression. 

There came a time when our litera- 
ture was provincial in character, when 
Bryant’s poetry showed marked traces 
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of Wordsworth’s influence, and Irving’s 
prose smacked strongly of Addison and 
Steele. 

With the stormy times of the anti- 
slavery agitation, anew spiritcame into 
our literature, and while Longfellow 
was giving us Indian legends in a set- 
ting of beautiful verse, and translating 
into musical English the choicest gems 
of the older literature, and Holmes was 
instructing and entertaining the read- 
ing public with the wise and witty phi- 
losophy of the ‘‘ Autocrat,’’ two poets 
were developed whom coming times 
will recognize as the truest that our 
country has yet produced, Lowell and 
Whittier. 

A poet is but a voice—if he be a great 
poet, the voice,—of that which is deepest 
and truest in his age and nation. No 
man who spends his life in weaving 
smooth sonnets or musical lyrics on in- 
different themes, when his country’s 
heart is stirred to its depths over some 
question affecting its welfare —perhaps 
its very existence,—is worthy of the 
name of poet; but he who, his soul on 
fire with the questions that agitate his 
time, utters words of warning, rebuke, 
or encouragement, he it is who wins the 
love of the elect spirits of his own 
generation, and the reverence of all 
succeeding time. 

We are wont to hear Whittier spoken 
of as an anti slavery agitator, a sort of 
latter-day prophet in verse, and it is 
sometimes hinted, not very good verse. 
But, acknowledging all his defects of 
rhyme and rhythm, had he not after 
all, the true poetic spirit? It is need- 
less to speak of the beauty and fidelity 
of the pictures of New England farm- 
life in ‘‘ Snow Bound”’: but what of the 
lyric fire and music in ‘‘ A Hero” and 
‘““The Mantle of John de Matha’’? 

Dainty pictures of nature, drawn with 
the true artist-touch, we find scattered 
here and there throughout his work. 
Just let yourself see what he paints in 
these lines from ‘‘ Revisited’’: 


- ring us the purple of mountain sunsets, 
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ws of clouds that rake the hills, 
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The green repose of Plymouth meadows, 
The gleam and ripple of Campton rills.” 


“The cradle-song of thy hill-side fountains 
Here in thy glory and strength repeat; 
Give us a taste of thy upland music, 
Show us the dance of thy silver feet.” 


Or take this, from ‘‘ My Psalm’’: 


Yet shall the anaes gentian look 
Through fringed lids to heaven, 
And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given.” 

We might go on indefinitely, citing 
here and there exquisite woodland pic- 
tures, charming lyrical notes, with now 
and then a martial strain, which shows 
that something of the spirit of the 
‘stout old Huguenot ’’ ancestor was hid- 
den under the Quaker garb of his de- 
scendant. 

Lowell had all the advantages of 
school, college and travel, of which 
Whittier so often laments his own lack. 
He is the most versatile of our writers; 
he touches every side of our complex 
humanity, and touches each with sym- 
pathy. He isthoroughly human. His 
‘* Hosea Biglow ’’ is only a mask behind 
which hides the face of our keenest and 
most sympathetic critic and our most 
virile poet. Hosea Biglow is an ideal- 
ized Yankee farmer, yet not so much 
idealized as one might suppose. On New 
England farms there is much home- 
ly wisdom and keen wit, which crystal- 
lizes into terse proverbs and quaint fig« 
ures of speech,many of which Lowell has 
used with consummate skill. Poetry is 
the primitive form of expression, and it 


. is not unnatural, nor in any way untrue 


to life, for Lowell to represent his Yan- 

kee farmer as describing the spring 

flowers in such words as these: 
“Half-vent’rin’ liverworts in furry coats, 

Blood-roots. whose rolled-up leaves ef you 
oncurl, 

Each on ’em’s cradle to a baby pearl.” 

The comparison of horse-chestnut 
leaves to “leetle hands,’’ and of the 
bobolink’s song to a ‘‘ brook of laugh- 
ter,’’ are each equally fitting and true 
to the assumed character of the man 
who makes them. The Biglow papers 
won their first renown as suecessful sat- 
ires, and this reputation of theirs has 
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blinded many readers to the fact that 
the satirist was also a poet. 

Lowell preaches? Yes; so he does. 
So do all the Nineteenth Century poets; 
and in this fact (notwithstanding the 
dictum of many critics that true art 
must exist for art’s sake, and is spoiled 
by a moral purpose) is one of their 
strongest claims to be considered truly 
‘citizens of their age and country.”’ 
This is an age of question, ot introspec- 
tion, of restlessness. Even Matthew 
Arnold, with all his striving after the 
old Greek calm, has not escaped the 
prevailing spirit. He would be a mon- 
strosity if he had done so. It is just 
this intimate sympathy with his own 
time, this inability to separate himself 
from it and its interests, that is one of 
the essential elements in the make-up 
of a true poet. The form in which this 
insight and sympathy will find expres- 
sion must be determined by the poet’s 
own individuality. 

There is one bit of Lowell’s preach- 
ing that it would be well for every aspi- 
rant after literary honors to adopt as a 
text for his life work: 

‘No mortal ever dreams 
That the scant isthmus he encamps upon, 
Between two oceans. one. the Stormy passed, 
And one, the Peaceful, yet to venture on, 
Has oe ee future, whereto prophets 


For the fulfillment of Earth’s cheated hope, 
Shall be that past which nerveless poets 


moan 
As the lost opportunity of song.” 


The poets of America have thus far 
found their greatest success in studying 
and represeniing, faithfully, lovingly, 
sympathizingly, American life and 
character. They need to know not only 
the outward peculiarities of habit, cus- 
tom or dialect, but the inner spirit, and 
must realize that every human being is 


an individual and not merely a type. 
In this kind of work our short-story 
writers and one or two of our younger 
poets have done excellent service. A 
few writers have been misled by the 
idea that incorrect spelling adds, in 
some mysterious way, to the charm of a 
beautiful thought, or will even make up 
for a total want of thought. The dialect 
is of value in literary work, only when, 
by its genuineness and accuracy, it 
makes the picture truer. No one need 
be afraid to use our native dialects, if 
he is sure he knows them. Many so- 
called Americanisms are found in 
Shakespeare and others of the old 
English writers; and just as Burns gives 
an added touch of pathos to his lyrics 
by use of the Lowland Scotch, so a finer 
flavor comes from the skillful use of 
American dialects: but here as every- 
where else ‘‘a little learning’ is an 
exceedingly ‘‘dangerous thing.”’ 

It is careful and sympathetic study of 
American life and character, making 
us realize that they are of us and speak 
for us, that has given to Lowell and 
Whittier their high rank, and that will 
raise them still higher as the years go 
by; while Longfellow, true, kindly 
and delicate as he is, will seem like the 
remembrance of a faint, swee’ perfume, 
not without charm, but wanting in that 
mysterious power that kindles other 
minds and souls into life. 

There is no scarcity of material in our 
country, even in this so-called prosaic 
age. Our varied life is full of sugges- 
tions to the artist who looks at it with 
unprejudiced eyes, ready to see exactly 
what is before him, and then to paint, 
with either brush or pen, the picture 
that he has seen. 
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“THE WOMAN WHO WANTS TO BE A MAN.” 


A REPLY. 


By EUGENIE UHLRICH. 


T IS a common saying that the 
woman who wants to be a man does 

not know what she wats, and the com- 
mon tongue is often without argument 
for itssayings, but rarely without truth. 
Mrs. Annie L. Mearkle’s article in the 
February MIDLAND MONTHLY, pre- 
sents some thoughts in the way of jus- 
tification of the woman who wants to be 
a man; but her reasoning seems to move 
in circles. She says woman wants to be 
like a man because man is a superior 
creature, advanced morally and intel- 
lectually beyond our benighted sex: yet 
she denies that we want either equality 
with him or that we want to imitate 
him. She spurns masculine approval, 
yet insists that we are what man wants 
us to be. We have the faults of the 
undeveloped. ‘‘If women are vain, 
ignorant, narrow, capricious, cruel—so 
are boys, so are savages.’’ But her 
point is that ‘‘men say we are so be- 
cause we are women, not because we 
are young; but women do not remain 
young ’’—most of them are inclined to 
regret it—‘‘and as they grow older, 
they grow stronger and wiser and more 
controlled, less like babies and more 
like men.”’ As to this latter statement 
the thought suggests itself that if Mrs. 
Mearkle has found men wise and con- 
trolled and superior when still young, 
she must have lived inan exceptionally 
favored locality. The trouble with 
most communities seems to be that 
there are not enough of that particular 
kind to go around, a statement not 
made independently, but borrowed 
from so accurate a writer as Charles A. 
Dana. It would be a nice point to de- 
termine the relative ages at which the 
moral infancy of man and woman ends. 
Knowing in exact figures how many 
years longer it takes a woman to attain 


to the fullness of wisdom than it does 
@ man, we would have a definite idea 
how much farther we have to climb to 
reach the rarified atmosphere of mas- 
culine heights. 

The writer argues that when the 
conditions of men and women were more 
alike, men and women themselves were 
more alike,—that is, as savages; when 
nascent civilization made changes in 
their relative conditions, men and 
women showed greater differences; now, 
that an advanced civilization is creat- 
ing like opportunities for both sexes 
they are again approaching nearer to 
the same standard. But they were 
never exactly alike and these varying 
degrees of similarity only show that 
their mental and moral capabilities 
respond relatively to the same influ- 
ences. Men, too, have varied vastly as 
education, liberty, religion influenced 
them. Nevertheless the fundamental 
differences, ‘‘the functions which can 
not be delegated,’’ as she puts it, remain 
unchanged. 

In spite of this admission the writer 
maintains that the differences between 
the sexes are only of degree and not 
fundamental. Yet, it would seem that 
with the very blood in the veins of the 
two sexes showing distinct character- 
istics, these differences are plainly 
fundamental and ineradicable, and that 
they must naturally have their reflec- 
tion in mental and emotional peculiari- 
ties, accentuated at different times by 
current conditions and customs. 

It may be said generally that women 
are more imitative and adaptable than 
men. Show a woman how to doathing 
and she will do it better than her 
teacher. Let her see what will please 
and even her own moral sense, unless it 
is trained to be very high and strong, 
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will become blurred in the effort to 
please, and she may cease tosee what is 
right and what is wrong in the trying 
to be agreeable. In the natural con- 
ditions this imitativeness and adaptabil- 
ity throws the responsibility for her 
morals and her attainments back on 
the man, and perhaps this accounts for 
the primitive belief, still extant among 
the Chinese for instance, that women 
have no individual souls. But the 
Christian woman recognizes, or should 
recognize, her individual respon-ibil- 
ity Her trained moral sense has 
taught her to try to please with modifi- 
cations: and so, still holding fast to her 
native traits, she has been, by the devo- 
tion and the self-sacrifice that underlie 
her emotions and her arts, the most 
potent factor in leading man out of 
the realm of the beast. He has ex- 
pected her to please, to attract, to 
fascinate, and if she has stooped to 
mean arts to conquer, it has been but 
to hold the fickle and fractious male to 
the best that wasinhim. If womenstill 
dress idiotically; if they do not always 
look at you straight and tell all they 
know and think;if they have jealous 
spasms; if they have moody spells of 
fears and doubts when their generosity 
refuses to extend itself beyond the fam- 
ily circle, perhaps they ought not to be 
blamed very much. They have tokeep 
pace with a mate whom it is hard to 
break to a better gait than he wants to 
go. 

And when woman separates herself 
from personal ties and becomes a priest- 
ess at the altar of humanity, is she not 
inspiring? Her unselfishness, her hu- 
mility, her unwearying faithfulness — 
what is there in the bare mental excel- 
lence of man finer than these, where 
woman’s love resolves itself into a holy 
zeal for her fellow creatures? Witness 
the grand sisterhoods who have been 
for ages devoting themselves to the 
ignorant, the poor and the sick. Wit- 
ness, to-day, in our large cities, the 
trained and devoted women who are 
working to lift mankind out of its vices 


and its miseries—Clara Barton, Jane 
Addams and the rest. It may be ob- 
jected that the sisterhoods were nearly 
all founded by men, and that the in- 
spiration of the temp2rance movement 
and other reform movements have gen- 
erally come from men, and that women 
here, too, have been only followers and 
imitators, as becomes moral infants. 
But it was a sublime imitation which 
took up the idea and nourished it and 
kept it alive, and without which the 


. original would have been barren and 


fruitless. One was not superior to the 
other, because each without the other 
would have been useless. So there can 
be no question of superiority as betweem 
man and woman here, only an illustra- 
tion of the everlasting interdependence 
of the masculine and the feminine in 
all true achievements of the human race. 

Along with her moral infancy Mrs. 
Mearkle also deplores the mental short- 
comings of woman as shown in the 
‘*babyish quality’ of her work. Man 
is the breadwinner. Asa sex he must 
work and he must sell his work. 
Whether he lays bricks or paints pic- 
tures, if it earns a living for himself 
and for his family his work has served 
its primary object. The desire to do it 
as well as possible and thereby increase 
his earning capacity, his own comfort 
and his family’s, follows as a matter of 
course, if he is the right kind of a man. 
He becomes a specialist and puts into 
his specialty all his energies, strictly 
speaking, if he is happily situated, and 
not only his own energies, as there is 
upon him the spur of his responsibili- 
ties and at least the sympathy and the 
admiration of his wife, if no more 
active assistance. Life resolves itself 
into a single aim to which all things 
bring their quota of pressure 

Now, how does a woman approach the 
problem of work? In the first place 
singleness of purpose is not held up to 
her as a standard to be reached. Her 
education outside of the home is not 
directed toward making her a special- 
ist. If she goes to work it is generally 
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a makeshift, tiding over an immediate 
necessity of providing for herself, or 
for others, until such time as the neces- 
sity may be removed, possibly by 
marriage or in some other way. She 
approaches her work ina dual réle—one 
part of which is to earn money like a 
man, and the other to retain her hold 
upon the distinctive peculiarities of 
woman. 

Still, in spite of these drawbacks, she 
has crowded into the lower levels of 


labor that were once set off to man, . 


until it is no longer a question of effi- 
eiency, but of the wisdom ofan industrial 
competition between the sexes. In the 
higher phases of achievement as au- 
thors, painters, musicians and so on, 
surely the women of this generation 
have had the widest latitude. Indeed, 
our utilitarian civilization has favored 
them especially. Girls are permitted, 
and even compelled, to study music, 
art, literature, while the boys are set 
to work to earn the convenient dollar. 
Many more women than men are study- 
ing music at this time, but we have no 
female Liszt or Wagner. They paint, 
but they have no Millet, or Corot, or 
Rosset'i,or Ruskin. They write poetry 
but they have no Tennyson, no Brown- 
ing, or Longfellow, or even Keats, who 
is himself exquisitely feminine. They 
write novels, but they have no Lew 
Wallace, no Sienkiewicz, no Hugo. 
They dabble in politics and political 
economy, but they have no Gladstone, 
no Henry George. 

Indeed, while it is true that genius 
has no sex, man seems to unite in him- 
self more often the dual qualities which 
make it sexless, the masculine massive- 
ness and virility, and the feminine del- 
jcacy and sweetness, than does woman; 
and therefore, he may be said here, too, 
to represent the race more truly than 
she does. Still, there are Rosa Bon- 
heur, Harriet Hosmer, Harriet Be: cher 
Stowe, George Eliot, George Sand, 
Mme. Adam, Mrs. Meynell, Sonya 
Kovalevsky, and so on. The work of 
none of these women would be classed 


as babyish. It has been as distinct and 
characteristic as that of any man. 
Neither did they find the “incubus of 
conventional limitations’ crushing, 
though some of them knew to fullness 
the struggles that may come to. the 
feminine heart combined with the mas- 
culine mind. Conventional limitations 
are often a pang, but never a hedge nor 
a boundary to true genius, either of man 
or of woman. And, it is safe to say 
that there are men as well as women 
whom conventional limitations would 
keep from working, though the limita- 
tions are not to be despised therefor. 
They do servea useful purpose in keep- 
ing within the bounds of apparent de- 
cency and amiability a lot of people 
who do not think very much of the ten 
commandments, except as fashionably 
sanctioned. 

Moreover, as to the practical value of 
woman’s work—it is always to be re- 
membered that, unless she has a great 
and peculiar genius, the mere doing of 
a thing by her as well as a man does it 
has added nothing to the world’s 
achievements. Her lack of success is 
no general loss, except where she is 
forced to self-support, and to the sup- 
port of others. Then her work has the 
value which belongs to that of man as 
a breadwinner; and, as her sex is often 
at least a physical handicap, she de- 
serves every advantage that can be 
allowed her by man, though she by no 
means gets it-except in happy in- 
stances, rare as angels’ visits. Where, 
however, she engages in money-making 
work without the need for it, it is a 
question whether such work in itself is 


‘not actually reprehensible. She en- 


croaches needlessly upon the hotly con- 
tested field of the breadwinners. She 
is not doing the work of man better 
than he can do it himself; and she is 
not doing woman’s work, which he can 
not do at all. There is, therefore, a 
narrowing of opportunities which legiti- 
mately belong to others, on one side, 
and a neglect of opportunities which 
legitimately belong to her and can 
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belong to no one else, on the other. If 
she has no ties of her own, there is yet 
woman’s work crying to be done in the 
highways and byways. Slightly para- 
phrasing Tennyson, she might be en- 
joined to pray heaven for a woman’s 
heart and teach the orphan boy to read, 
the orphan girl to sew. 

Mrs. Mearkle objects that men do not 
want women to be like themselves, wise, 
strong, and generally superior. A man 
may not like a woman because she 
paints fine pictures, or talks interest- 
ingly, or is well informed in politics, 
or writes clever books, or plays golf 
well, or can sail a boat, or has red hair, 
but neither will he dislike her for any 
of thesethings. He may like her for any 
one of these or a thousand other rea- 
sons, or for none at all—it all depends 
on the man, and the time, and the tem- 
per and the mood of the man. Butif he 
does not like her for the best reasons, it 
must remain true that there is some- 
thing wrong with his own wisdom and 
superiority. It may be said in general, 
that the present man of even ordinary 
moral and intellectual qualities, appre- 
ciates high character and nobility and 
brains in a woman, sooner or later, and 
resents it if the woman who is his life- 
companion has not held him to the best 
that was in him—if, in fact, she has re- 
mained a moral and mental infant, where 
he expected her not only to keep pace, 
but to pull along a little. And he re- 
sents it none the less, evenif it was the 
weakness of his own choice in the first 
place, or the narrowness and heedless- 
ness of his treatment cf her afterwards 
—he being the chief medium of her 
contact with the world—which is to 
blame. All of which shows that the 
superior male creature is a good deal 
of afool on occasion. But even in spite 
of the occasional accident of a dull 
woman and a clever man, mismated, 
dull women are not to be deplored as 
an unmitigated evil. Sometimes they 
are restful. And again it must be ad- 
mitted that if all women were clever 
there would be some very lonesome 
men in the world. 


Neither does cleverness shut women 
outfrom pleasure in being praised and 
admired. Itis a trait that all grades 
of the sex seem to have in common, and 
if there is any suffering it is oftener 
because extraordinary ability shuts 
woman out from the small amenities 
and surrounds her with an aura of 
superiority which holds at a distance, 
or confounds, even those who love her. 
Hardly ever does petting and admira- 
tion appear as an evil pointing to prus- 
sic acid as relief, ‘‘on the chance of 
being a man in a future state of exist- 
ence.’’ A little direct testimony from 
women whose husbands conscientiously 
abstain from praise or petting for fear 
of spoiling their wives, might clear up 
the point. It was the cynical Heine 
who said that a woman always works 
with one eye ona man. We might re- 
ject that, but nevertheless it must be a 
fact that the desire to be praised is the 
correlative of the desire to please. 

As to woman being ‘‘a success exact- 
ly in the measure in which she remains a 
perfect female animal,”’ is it not a truth 
to be preached from the housetop,rather 
than to be deplored? Perhaps an ex- 
periment made under the direction of 
one of the great Eastern colleges a few 
years ago will be remembered. Two 
composite statues, one male and one 
female, were made, according to meas- 
urements taken respectively, of 1,000 
men students and of 1,000 women stu- 
dents in the leading colleges of this 
country. The male figure resulting 
was almost ideal, but the female was 
faulty, deficient; the shoulders stooped, 
the chest development was imperfect, 
the waist depressed. Did not the 
old Greeks think that the svat of the 
soul was in the waist? Perhaps we 
have here a very broad pointer to one 
difficulty with the woman who wants to 
be a man and cannot reach his effi- 
ciency in her work. Might it not be 
that in the two to six inches which the 
average woman insists in taking out of 
the vital part of her body, there is also 
taken out some of the genius and energy 
which might enable her to be *‘ more 
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like men and less like babies?’’ Is not 
woman’s attire a caricature, without 
regard to natural or decorative lines? 
It throws her body out of proportion in 
@ way that is neither beautiful nor mod- 
est, and helps to bring many of her sex 
to the surgeon’s table. Yet it is said 
that women dress to please and hold the 
capricious eye of man! But if that is 
true he can hardly be said to be a very 
superior creature, morally, artistically 
or intellectually. Further analysis along 
this line will not make him any better, 
either. 

But, however a woman lives her life, 
either as a woman simply, or as a com- 
petitor in the occupations of man, must 
not her body furnish the driving power 
for her brain, just as well as it would 
have to if she were a man? If it is to his 
advantage to be strong physically, is it 
not doubly so to hers, because of the 
greater sensitiveness of her physical 
organization? And, having started out 
as a '‘ female animal,’’ how else can she 
be at her best except she first be a 
‘perfect female animal’’? 

Let woman be educated not as if she 
were only an undeveloped, immature 
man, but rather with full recognition of 
her distinct characteristics. All things 
in heaven or on earth are legiti- 
mate subjects for her brain, if her 
morals are high, her tastes refined, her 
common sense strong. Let her go to 
the bottom of things. She will find 
there simplicity, purpose, repose, prog- 
ress, eternal beauty. There, also, she 
will be brought face to face with the 


ancient and unending struggle of dark- 
ness and light, old and new, flesh and 
spirit. She will find that she herself is 
the matrix in which are moulded the 
forces that make to-morrow good or 
evil; the inner essence of the powers 
that move the world. Her womanhood 
may be a crown of thorns to her, a seven- 
piercing sword, but if the end bring her 
the simple tribute, ‘‘She was a good 
woman,’’ we need not wonder whether 
she will be a man in the next life. It 
does not take a great faith to believe 
that there may be better things in store 
for her. 

Knowing the depths of things will 
teach her not to scorn the silent, the in- 
significant, the patient. These are the 
working ways of all great ends and she 
must put herself in tune with them. 
She may know political economy, but if 
it is her lot to apply domestic economy, 
she needs must know it equally well. 
She may study art, but the study of hy- 
giene and physiology lead to ways of 
health, and health is beauty. The 
mysteries of heaven may be unfolded to 
her, but let her therefore not despise 
the knowledge of the things she puts 
into her mouth. Let her find the 
noblest, the truest, the most profound, 
the most helpful aspects of womanhood 
wherever she may be and live up to 
them and be a woman at her best; 
which is vastly more useful and heroic 
than to be a weak and attenuated like- 
ness of man, a fifth wheel on the wagon, 
an afterthought which is an insult to 
Providence. 


THE TEST. 


R* PETTY trials, strength is measured best:— 
When bravely borne, success is strangely sweet; 
Upon a boulder, pilgrims worn may rest— 
The tiny pebbles bruise the weary feet. 


M. Truesdell Cooper. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS, 1898. 


MIDLAND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


By W. O. REED. 


|* THE latter part of the year 1889, 

Mr. J. D. La Tier, of Waterloo, ad- 
dressed a circular to the photographers 
of Iowa, in which he called attention to 
the need then existing for an organi- 
zation to promote and protect their 
interests. 

Low prices were then the great evil, 
and in fact are yet the source of con- 
siderable sorrow to the ambitious pho- 
tographer. 

The public and a certain class of 
photographers had steadfastly adhered 
to the ideas of their grandfathers in 
regard to the art and business of pho- 
tography. Once the cost of the mate- 
rial used was insignificant, and the work 
required rather trifling: no great out- 
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lay was needed for the purchase of 
furniture, backgrounds and accessories, 
and although there were a multitude 
of perplexities about ‘“‘baths,’’ chemicals 
and crude apparatus, yet but little atten- 
tion had to be given to niceties,—no 
great thought to the composition of the 
pictures, and no long hours of patient 
labor, to retouching; while the prices 
were very remunerative. 

Many young men, cqmmencing busi- 
ness, held to these inherited ideas, and 
with all the characteristic commercial 
instinct of our race, concluded that by 
scaling down the prices more business 
might be had and more money made. 

In the meantime, the progress in pho- 
tography had carried it far from these 
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primitive conditions. Each new pro- 
cess had opened the door to new possi- 
bilities and-the public learned of the 
advantages readily, and demanded all 
of the better qualities, even in advance 
without giving a thought to the increase 
in cost, nor to the extra amount of skill 
and labor required to accomplish such 
results. So Mr. La Tier reasoned that 
with the cost and labor at a maximum 
and the compensation at a minimum, it 
was high time to call the workers in 
this art together to confer as to what 
remedies might be found for these evils 

The circulars sent out by Mr. La Tier 
were good seed sown upon good ground 
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and many photographers became inter- 
ested in the idea. A meeting was held in 
Waterloo and an organization effected, 
Mr. La Tier being elected the first 
president of the Photographers’ Associ- 
ation of lowa. This was the first state 
association organized, and the credit 
may be given to the progressive pho- 
tographers of Iowa in general, and to 
Messrs La Tier and John Verran in par- 
ticular, for originating state associa- 
tions for photographers. Now nearly 
every state in the Union has its pho- 
tographers’ association, and the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of America has 
taken on new life since our advent. 

The first annual con- 
vention of this Associa- 
tion was held in Des 
Moines, on September 2, 
1890, and was attended 
by about sixty Iowa pho- 
tographers. At this 
meeting some changes 
were made in the consti- 
tution and prizes were 
offered by the publish- 
ers of the ‘‘St..Louis and 
Canadian Photographer,” 
and by J. W. Tinsman, a 
manufacturer of back- 
grounds, for the best 
exhibits of twenty-four 
cabinet photographs, to 
be made at the next con- 
vention, the ‘‘ St. Louis 
and Canadian Photogra- 
pher’’ giving a $50-lens 
as the first prize, and 
Mr. Tinsman giving two 
backgrounds as a second 
prize. This established 
the custom which has 
since prevailed, though 
in a somewhat modified 
form, of making at each 
of our conventions com- 
petitive exhibits of our 
work. 

At this convention and 
at subsequent ones the 
subject of prices has 
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A GROUP OF FAIR MIDLAND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


always been discussed with more or less 
spirit, yet the Association has never 
deemed it advisable to adopt a fixed 
scale of prices. 

The reason for this became apparent 
when the pictures made by different 
photographers were exhibited side by 
side. There was shown to be a great 
deal of individuality in the work of the 
different members as well as some dif- 
ference in absolute quality, and added 
to this it was found that the conditions 
prevailing in different towns and cities, 
which greatly affect the cost of conduct- 
ing our business, were so different that 
no good basis could be had from which 
to compute a scale of prices. It then 
became apparent that the best way to 
cure the cheap photographer was to 
educate him to the point where he 
eould make photographs that would 
command good prices; and from this 
time on, our Association has grown to 
be, more and more, a school of photog- 
raphy. 

About this time a great change took 
place in the process of photographic 
printing. The photographers had al- 
ways been in the habit of sensitizing 
their albumen coated paper by floating 
it upona bath of nitrate of silver, and 


then shutting it up in a box and fuming 
it with strong ammonia. 

Now a new paper appeared on the 
market, already sensitized, cut to the 
regulation cabinet size and neatly put 
up in boxes containing just a gross. 
This paper did not have to be printed 
and toned within twenty-four hours as 
the albumen paper had to be to keep it 
from spoiling, and it did not stretch one 
way more than another, making the 
face either longer or wider than was 
natural, so we all became interested in 
this new paper. But it gave a great 
deal of trouble by curling up in the 
wash waters and baths and cracking 
and scaling on its surface. 

The manufacturers now came to our 
rescue and sent numerovs demonstrat- 
ors to our conventions. These gentle- 
men brought with them the very finest 
photographs made inthe United States 
(and that means the best in the world), 
and they not only strove to teach us 
how to use their particular kinds of 
paper, but they also endeavored to go 
further, believing that it was best to 
begin by teaching about artistic com- 
position, graceful positions, pleasing 
light and shade effects, and how to 
make negatives having the proper 
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ESTHER FAY LONG, 


Granddaughter of Secretary Hall. This photo was used on the 
badge of 1898. 


qualities to transfer these effects to 
their new papers. 

The representatives of the plate mak- 
ers were equally interested in showing 
how to work their plates to make the 
most artistic pictures. 

At the conventions of 1894 and 1895 a 
number of interesting and instructive 
papers treating on different subjects 
pertaining to our art, were read by 
some of the leading photographers of 
our State, and this custom has been 
kept up since then, and to this has 
been added practical demonstrations of 
posing and lighting in the operating 
room, by some of our most competent 
members. 

Another forward step was taken at 
the last convention, when Prof. A. H. 
Griffith, director of the Detroit Museum 
of Art, was indueed to give one of his 
popular and comprehensive lectures on 
art and photography. 





And thus this Association, first 
conceived as a trades union to fix 
fair prices, has developed into an 
association that is wholly educa- 
tional in its aims and methods, 
and so knowing the benefit that 
each member attending these 
conventions has gained, it is as- 
tonishing to learn that only about 
one-sixth of the 500 photogra- 
phers of Iowa attend them. 

The Association gives medals 
as prizes for the best exhibits in 
the several classes and there is 
considerable rivalry for these 
prizes, which can only be award- 
ed to the few, but everyone takes 
home a grand prize,—in good 
things learned. 

Much progress has been made 
in photography in the last decade. 
The manufacturers of plates have 
succeeded in greatly increasing 
the sensitiveness of the wonder- 
ful dry plate, and at the same 
time have very much improved 
its capacity for giving a better 
rendering of form and detail. 

Isochromatie photography uses 
plates more sensitive to visual or yel- 
low rays of light, and less sensitive to 
the blue or chemical rays, giving pic- 
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tures that have a more nearly correct 
color value, yellow appearing light and 
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blue dark. In ordinary photography 
blue has always appeared lighter than 
yellow. 

Isochromatic photography is being 
used some in portrait work, and prom- 
ises great possibilities for the future. 

In the printing papers there has been 
much ebb and flow to the tide of prog- 
ress. Albumen paper was displaced by 
the more glossy and brilliant aristo 
collodion paper, which, because of its 
tendency to crack and scale, was in its 
turn superseded, to some extent by the 
gelatine paper with its gluey surface. 
The gelatine surface has been hardened 
until much improvement has been 


noted; however, all glossy papers are 
being forced out of popular favor by 
the new matt-surface collodion paper 
that prints out a silver image and is 
toned with platinum. 

This new paper combines the great- 
est medium for artistic expression, 
with the greatest permanence of any of 
the papers that have been commonly 
used, and now photographers are study- 
ing art more than they are studying 
chemistry, the good results of which are 
most apparent in the works of the am- 
bitious photographers. Photographs 
are becoming more and more artistic 
pictures, as well as excellent portraits. 


LOVE’S PETITION. 


ORGIVE, dearest love, the harsh word that was spoken, 
That sprang from my lips like a demon set free; 
The walls of its prison by passion were broken, 
And ere I could chain it, its fangs were in thee. 
Beside thee, O darling; remorseful I’m kneeling, 
To press faltering lips to the wound I have made, 
And draw forth the venom that soon would be stealing 
Away to the heart where love’s treasures are laid. 


Forgive and forget; dear, I bow in contrition, 

My heart sobs in grief; I have given thee pain. 
Forgive and forget; dost thou heed my petition? 

Can'st give, then, the wayward thy heart’s love again? 
My love like the gold in the ore faintly shining,: 

Now mixed with the earthly and dross, it is true, 
May gleam with a purer light after refining: 

God knows I will pass through the fire then, for you. 


Of all that life brings to me, thou art the dearest, 
Uplifting my soul to the pure air above; , 
Of all that is near to me, thou art the nearest, 
Enwrapping about me thy mantle of love. 
Then smile again, dearest, thy smile is my heaven; 
O clasp me again to thy dear, loving breast, 
And though undeserving, O whisper, ‘‘ Forgiven,”’ 
And there in thy arms let the penitent rest. 


Lillian Barker Beede. 








LAUNDRY AND LAVATORY, CAMP CUBA LIBRE. 


IOWA SOLDIERS AT JACKSONVILLE. 


FROM NOTES AND PHOTOS BY JAMES V. CANTWELL, ‘HOSPITAL STEWARD, 
FIFTIETH IOWA. 


HILE there was some criticism of 

the slowness of Iowa troops in 
getting to the front, the advantages of 
thorough equipment and better drill 
have been manifest. The discipline 
has been perfect and the Iowa troops 
receive frequent comment on their sol- 
dierly bearing. They are, moreover, 
attracting some attention for their good 
size. 
we are brigaded are unreserved in 
compliments, or exclamations rather, 
on the stature of our boys. And most 
of the boys from the Sunny South are 
the cream of the blue bloods. The 
Virginia boys, with whom the Forty- 
ninth Iowa is brigaded, can nearly all 
write “F. F. V.” after their names. 
This is in marked contrast with the 
troops from Tennessee, Alabama and 
other Southern States, who are camped 


The Southern boys with whom, 
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at Chickamauga with the Fifty-second 
Iowa. Our boys write that the Gov- 
ernors of those states would not com- 
mission the officers of the National 
Guard, but insisted on making appoint- 
ments on personal grounds, with the 
result that the Guard organizations dis- 
banded and went home. The officers 
by favoritism then filled their compa- 
nies with a class unknown in the North, 
called the ‘‘ poor whites.’’ Of course I 
don’t mean that we have no poor white 
people in the North, but poor or rich, 
all are educated, progressive, respected 
and self-respecting. It was a sad dis- 
closure to the Iowa troops, and has 
been very humiliating to the princes 
of Northwest Iowa to be in daily asso- 
ciation and contact, and put on an 
equality with, a class of young men who 
cannot read or write, and who are slov- 
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enly and shiftless. Miss Ophelia, in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, struck the exact 
adjective to describe them—they are 
shiftless. : 

We at Camp Cuba Libre, Jackson- 
ville, are fortunate. We are in the 
Seventh Army Corps, commanded by 
that magnificent officer, Fitzhugh Lee, 
and both regiments are in the Second 
Division, commanded by Gen. H. W. 
Lawton, whose brilliant record, cover- 
ing thirty-seven years, is widely known. 
The Forty-ninth is in the Third Bri- 
gade and the Fiftieth is in the Second 
Brigade. 

The Second Division is composed as 
follows: First Brigade, Second Illinois, 
Fifth North Carolina, Second New Jer- 
sey; commander, General Burt, U.S. A. 
Second Brigade, Fiftieth Iowa, First 
Wisconsin, Fourth Illinois; commander, 
General Bancroft. Third Brigade, For- 
ty-ninth Iowa, Third Virginia, Fourth 
Virginia; acting commander, Colonel 
Baker, Third Virginia. 


Camp Cuba Libre is delightfully sit- 
uated just on the northern outskirts of 
Jacksonville, a city of 35,000 people. It 
is about ten minutes’ ride from the busi- 
ness center on the street cars, and lies 
for the most part in pine woods. Iowa’s 
troops were fortunate in securing one 
of the shadiest and highest points, and 
are flanked on one side by the First 
Wisconsin, on the other by the Fourth 
Illinois, and on the rear by the Fourth 
Virginia. 

The weather here, while hot in the 
middle of the day, is very cool in the 
evening, and nothing could be more 
nearly ideal than to sit in a hammock, 
or under a tent with the sides raised, 
and enjoy the cool, bracing salt breeze 
as it comes through the pine forest. 
Many of the soldiers have taken advan- 
tage of the delightful weather and built 
small huts, or ‘“‘shacks,” as they are 
called, to lounge and sleep in. They 
are usually built of small pine trees, 
with pine boughs for a roof, the bed 





“SHACKS,” OR OPEN-AIR QUARTERS. 
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FIRST MEAL IN CAMP. 


being made of rope covered with pine sponge and the water runs under our 
boughs. tents. Some officers have, therefore, 

The soil is pure sand and, as it is flat bought lumber and floored the tents of 
and level, it soaks up the rain like a their companies. The health of the 
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camp is wonderful. While the drills 
are hard, they are at so favorable hours 
— from 6:30 to 8:30 in the morning and 
from 4:30 to 5:30 P. M.— that we endure 
them well. There are no active duties 
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LOUNGING CORNER, COMPANY B, FIFTIETH IOWA. 


during the hot portions of the day, and 
the men are at liberty to come and go 
at will, within certain limits. Each 
evening ten men from each company 
can stay outside guard lines until 11 
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o’clock, but if one is not on the list, it 
means a sentence by court martial of 
two or three days’ chopping stumps or 
digging ditches to be caught outside. 
The guard is armed with ball cart- 
ridges and: ordered to shoot if a man 
does not halt at command. Still we 
are not perfect soldiers yet, either on 
duty or off. 

A Virginia man on guard, the other 
night, halted a man and called the 
corporal of the guard. In the mean- 
time the man ran away, and the guard 
couldn’t remember anything in the 
guard manual to cover the case, so he 
yelled: ‘Corporal of the guard, never 
mind; the man has run away!’’ 

Several men have been shot at, but 
we have a suspicion that the guards 
could aim better at a Spaniard, for 
there have been no hits. Four men 
tried to run the guard the other night, 
but a .45 calibre bullet whizzing over 
their heads stopped three of them as 
though paralyzed. The fourth escaped, 
and by the fate of war was soon sent on 
guard. And the prisoners he was put 
in charge of were his unfortunate 
whilom companions, serving out a hard 
labor sentence. 

One entire company is detailed each 
day as provost guard, to patrol the city 
and prevent breaches of the peace by 
the soldiers or others. In this way all 
get to see the city fully, and while on 
guard they are fed by the city and live 
as high as though they were in lowa. 


The rations in camp are good and 


ample As yet we have not been put 
on hard tack, but have fresh meat, 
potatoes, rice, beans, tomatoes, coffee, 
bread and molasses. 

Water pipes from the city run 
through the camp, with taps at the 
rear of our quarters. The water is 
good, but warm. Some of the officers 
have provided material to erect shower 
baths, and the soldiers are putting 
them up. This ought to be done in all 
the regiments, for cleanliness is 


essential to good health in this climate. 
The river affords good swimming, but 
it is distant. It alsooffers good fishing, 
and many a meal is supplemented by 
fried fish or sea-crabs. Darkey boys 
are always on tap, selling pies, cakes, 
lemonade, fried fish and hoecake. 

The heavy dews of night make it nec- 
essary for one to sleep under shelter of 
some kind, and render our rubber 
blankets invaluable. They also serve 
admirably as rain coats. 

Another story is told of a raw recruit, 
who couldn’t find a command for the 
emergency, in his guard manual. A 
shower came up while he was on duty, 
and he called out with all the earnest- 
ness he would have used at the ap- 
proach of the enemy: ‘‘ Corporal of the 
guard: R-u-b-b-e-r blanket! ”’ 

But the recruits and the ex-guards- 
men at Camp Cuba Libre are rapidly 
becoming disciplined and hardened, 
and are ready and eager for any duties. 
It has already been shown at the battle 
of Quasena that the volunteers have 
courage to fight, and the troops from 
the peaceful valley of the Mississippi 
will uphold the standard placed so high 
by the Iowa heroes of the civil war. 

Our men have the highest confidence 
in and respect for Colonels Jackson and 
Dows and their well-trained field and 
line officers. 

General Lawton, through personal 
prowess, rose to the rank of Colonel at 
nineteen, and at the close of the re- 
bellion, entered the regular army as 
Second Lieutenant. His gallant service 
has given him steady advancement. 

Probably of no man in this war is 


“more expected than of General Lee. 


His record is familiar to the American 
people. His powersof organization are 
already being manifest, and, given the 
opportunity, he will place the Seventh 
Army Corps well to the front in the 
strife. This will fill the hope and am- 
bition of every Iowa soldier at Camp 
Cuba Libre. 
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HE deatn of Cyrus C. Carpenter has 

removed one of the strong men of 

that remarkable group of pioneers who 

laid the foundation of the common- 
wealth of Iowa. 

He came to the State shortly after its 
admission into the Union, and for nearly 
fifty years has been among its most 
honored citizens. He was a Pennsyl- 
vanian, having been born in Susque- 
hanna county, in that State, though his 
ancestors came originally from Massa- 


DOLLIVER. 


chusetts. In the days of his youth 
he enjoyed the advantages of a country 
boy who takes from the hard work of 
the farm, time for study and self-im- 
provement. That such surroundings 
in boyhood are an actual advantage to 
a man in this country, is proven by the 
innumerable company of successful men, 
whose career began on the farm. It is 
thought by some that the pressure of 
poverty is in the nature of a discrimi- 
nation against a man in the race of life; 
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but the truth is that the old fashioned 
country homestead has produced nearly 
all of the successful men of this gener- 
ation, because it produces health of 
body and mind, as well as of moral dis- 
position, three things that are the 
chief conditions of success. 

The young farmer lad did not have to 
be sent to school. He went of his own 
accord, and by the aid of a neighbor- 
ing academy, was not long in prepar- 
ing himself for teaching, an experience 
which in itself goes far in the direction 
of a liberal culture. He soon found 
that there were better fields for indi- 
vidual effort than the already crowded 
section of the country in which he was 
born. Therefore he turned his face, 
like so many thousands of others, to- 
wards the larger opportunities of the 
West. 

He had no money and there was no- 
body to give him any money, and not 
being familiar with the more recent 
philosophies intended to cover 4 situa- 
tion like that, he set about to get it by 
the exercise of such talents as he had. 
He taught school for two years in Lick- 
ing county, Ohio, as he journeyed in 
the direction of Iowa, the State he had 
picked out for his residence, without 
knowing much about it except, as he 
was often heard to say, that ‘‘he liked 
the looks of it on the map.”’ 

Nobody who knew him doubts that 
had he been unable to get a school, he 
would have done with his might what- 
ever his hands could find to do. 

It was in June, 1854, that he reached 
Des Moines, on his way to Fort Dodge, 
then a military outpost in the wilder- 
ness of Northwestern Iowa. The char- 
acter of the man is illustrated by the 
reminiscence of the hotel-keeper at 
whose house he was entertained for his 
first night’s lodging in Des Moines. It 
took all his money to pay his bill, but 
when the proprietor, knowing the long 
distance that was yet before him, offered 
to trust him, the sturdy young man de- 
clined the offer, paid his account in full 
and started out on foot over the un- 


broken prairie to his destination, more 
than eighty miles away. These things 
are referred to here, not because they 
are in themselves important, but be- 
cause there may be some encourage- 
ment in them for the youth of to-day 
who are sometimes tempted by the 
hardships that surround them, to give 
ear to false theories of life. 

It was an interesting society of pio- 
neers which the young man found at 
Fort Dodge. They had the courage of 
the frontier in their hearts, and the 
whole future of Iowa constantly on their 
lips. They were the builders of homes, 
the makers of civilization, and while 
half a century has passed since the old 
Wahkonsa House first sheltered these 
hopeful and ambitious travelers, neither 
the city which they built. nor the 
surrounding country which they opened 
for settlement, has even yet come up 
to the hopes and dreams of their ad- 
vertisement. 

The traveling school teacher was also 
@ surveyor and the public records of 
Webster and Kossuth counties preserve 
the evidence of the fidelity and industry 
with which he did his work. These 
labors, which kept him busy during the 
summer months, left him free to teach 
school in the winter, and it is one of 
the cherished traditions of Fort Dodge, 
now foremost among the cities of Iowa 
in the reputation of its public schools, 
that he was the first schoolmaster of the 


_ primitive settlement. 


It ought to be said also that in the 
midst of his other labors, he found time 
to study law and was admitted to the 
bar. It cannot be doubted that if he 
had devoted himself to the practice of 
that profession, he would have become 
as famous asa jurist and advocate as 
he afterwards became as a statesman 
andorator. It has been said of Governor 
Carpenter that he was in public life 
almost continuously after he came to 
lowa. It used to be said of him by 
those who looked upon his career from 
the standpoint of their own personal 
ambition, when he was about to be 
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nominated for an office, that he had 
had enough. But somehow the people 
always felt that however much he had 
received, the public had received more, 
by reason of the fidelity and efficiency 
of his service. For that reason the 
honors which came to him, came, if not 
without his seeking, at least without 
any of the importunity which usually 
goes with office holding. 

It would strike a false note of eulogy 
to say that the offices ‘which he held 
were forced upon him. But he never 
held an office which the people did not 
sincerely wish him to hold. It has 
been said that he was nota politician. 
He was a politician, and in many re- 
spects the wisest and most successful 
that has ever lived in Iowa. I do not 
mean that he was capable of the low 
and vulgarartsof politics. I mean that 
his wisdom and genuine interest in the 
public welfare, enabled him to deal 
with the people on terms so agreeable 
and persuasive that he was instantly 
admitted into the confidence and good 
will of all. He knew how to approach 
those whom he wished to influence and 
guide, and while he could neither use 
base and questionable weapons for him- 
self nor protect himself against them in 
the hands of others, he was throughout 
his public career the ideal type of the 
upright American politician. 

He was an orator of wonderful re- 
sources and power. The writer has 
heard from others that those who lis- 
tened to the Governor in the last twenty 
years of his life could form little im- 
pression of the extraordinary vigor and 
eloquence of his earlier speeches. Tales 
are still told among the old settlers of 
his canvass for the Legislature in 1857. 
The district was larger in territory 
than any Congressional district of to- 
day, and the means of travel meager 
even for anew country, yet there is nota 
neighborhood in that vast region where 
men do not, even now, tell the story of 
the campaign which resulted in his first 
election to the Legislature of Iowa. 

The Civil war was approaching and, 


of course, this young man, who had in- 
herited the politics of a Whig and the 
principles of the Abolitionists, could 
not keep out of the army. He enlisted 
as a private and without anybody’s sug- 
gestion, Senator Grimes, knowing the 
qualities of the man, secured his ap- 
pointment as Captain and his assign- 
ment to active staff duty. He was not 
altogether without experience in the 
discipline and hardships of military 
life, for the northern counties of Iowa 
had long been required to protect them- 
selves against the incursions of wild In- 
dian bands, and in the winter of 1857 he 
had marched with his company to the 
rescue of the settlers at Spirit Lake, at 
the time of the Indian massacre of that 
year, an expedition which probably 
brought more hardships to those who 
participated in it than any they after- 
wards experienced during the Civil war. 

He never had much to say of his ex- 
ploits during the war, but the records 
show, and the testimony of his comrades 
proves, that he applied to military serv- 
ice the same qualities that distin- 
guished him in private life. Heserved 
with Rosecrans and afterwards with 
General Dodge, a sketch of whose life 
he wrote recently for the Annals of 
Jowa, and was mustered out of the serv- 
ice with the rank of Colonel, on the 
staff of General Logan. 

In 1864 he was married to the daugh- 
ter of one of the earliest settlers at Fort 
Dodge, Susan C. Burkhoider, a woman 
worthy to stand by his side and share 
the honors of his career. They were 
always together and no more beautiful 
picture of domestic happiness was ever 
seen than these two in their own home, 
furnished without ostentation or lux- 
ury, sitting together about the evening 
lamp, the table covered’ with the cur- 
rent magazines and the wholes house 
rich with the atmosphere of books. 

There are those whose reception in 
that house was always so kindly, that 
the world will seem poorer since the 
hand which so often opened that hos- 
pitable door, is vanished, and the sound 
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of the voice which so often spoke the 
words of welcome, is still. 

When the war was over, Colonel 
Carpenter, by reason of his special 
qualifications, and as a recognition of 
his growing popularity, was elected 
Register of the State Land office, a 
place of great responsibility and in- 
fluence in those days. He not only 
filled the office acceptably, but by his 
complete mastery of the details of the 
business, he contributed, through a 
carefully prepared book on the subject 
of surveying, to the successful adminis- 
tration of the office, in after years. 

The most important post he ever held 
was the office of Governor of Iowa, to 
which he was elected in 1872, and two 
years later re-elected. There has been 
a tendency in our politics to disparage 
the office of Governor, but there is 
nothing in the history of the State, or 
in the list of great names connected 
with that office, which warrants any 
such view of it. It is true the salary 
has been meager, and many of its 
duties small and insignificant, but after 
all it stands for the dignity of the com- 
monwealth. About it are associated 
the legends of the splendid progress of 
the State. It has been filled always by 
men of strength. Scandal and sus- 
picion have never stained it. Small 
men have not dared to aspire to it; no 
unworthy man was ever elected to it. 
Whoever stands in the state parlors of 
our Capitol and looks upon the faces of 


the long line of our chief magistrates, : 


sees the history of Iowa. And among 
the treasures of that stately chamber, 
there is no portrait worthier to hang 


beside the faces of Grimes and Kirk- . 


wood, than the Iowa artist’s faithful 
picture of Cyrus C. Carpenter. 

The years in which he was Governor 
were years of social and industrial 
transition. The schoolhouses were lo- 
cated, but the problems of popular edu- 
cation were becoming more and more 
troublesome. The railroad builders 
had finished their work, in the midst 
of blunders innumerable on their own 


part, and on the partof the law-making 
power, leaving a thousand problems 
arising out of their relations to the 
State, to be solved by them, or by the 
people themselves. The public lands 
had all been taken up, but the Iowa 
farm was only beginning to approach a 
solution of those questions which from 
that day to this have been prominent in 
the minds of the people everywhere. 
In all these things it may be truly 
said that Governor Carpenter gave the 
State a coherent and intelligent guid- 
ance, which has saved us from the 
disasters that have afflicted other 
Western communities. It was a time 
when we needed a leader who could be 
trusted both by the people and by the 
strangers who had invested their 
capital in Iowa. He had theconfidence 
of the people because his own experi- 
ence identified him in thought and 
sympathy with them. He could speak 
to them in terms which in other men 
would have struck the note of insin- 
cerity and affectation. His public 
utterances are filled with homely wis- 
dom, and are as compact and full of 
sense, as the maxims of the ancients. 
The people believed him because he 
told them the truth. He had no 
patience with the street-corner states- 
manship that was abundant at that 
time. ‘‘The blessed gospel of work,”’ 
said he in his second inaugural address, 
‘*is a conservator and promoter, not 
only of the material greatness, but of 
the morals and decency of the world.”’ 
No young man ever gained the idea 
from Governor Carpenter that there is 
any road, new or short, to wealth or any 
other kind of success. ‘‘The world’s 
material advancement’”’ said he on the 
same occasion, ‘“‘depends upon the 
proper direction and protection of the 
men with the disposition to toil, to dare 
and to save."’ He had no sympathy 
with the notion, not yet altogether 
extinct, that the schools of Iowa cost 
too much money, and lay the hand of 
taxation too heavily upon the posses- 
sions of the rich. “If citizens of large 
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wealth,’’ said he, ‘‘ would placea guard 
over their treasures more reliable than 
locks or bolts, the per diem of jurors, 
or the salaries of sheriffs and judges, 
that safeguard will be found in enlarg- 
ing and perfecting the common school 
system of Iowa, until no citizen can 
reach maturity without obtaining a fair 
education.”’ 

But if the people believed in his 
integrity and his wisdom, men seeking 
in Iowa an investment for their capital, 
in lands, in factories, in railroads or in 
any other department of business, found 
in hima conservative and prudent man, 
anxious for the welfare of the State, but 
with no trace in him of the demagogue 
or the political adventurer. It wasa 
fortunate thing for the State, in that 
time of the adjustment and settlement 
of old quarrels between the people and 
the railroads that a man having thus 
the confidence of both parties, was in 
the executive chair. 

Under his administration the laws 
were framed and successfully defended 
in the courts, which set the first limits 
upon the reckless management of 
Western railroads, which at one time 
promised not only to despoil the com- 
munity, but to ruin the roads them- 
selves. Governor Carpenter found the 
railroads overcharging their custom- 
ers, discriminating between neighbor- 
ing towns, giving special rates to 
favored individuals, communities and 
lines of business, covering their move- 
ments by rebates and underground 
agreements, and altogether conducting 
their affairs with small regard to the 
public welfare and little interest in the 
real welfare of the corporations con- 
cerned. 

This broad-minded man looked into 
the subject and when he had finished his 
investigations, stated the case of the 
Iowa farm against the railroad mana- 
gers of that day, ina single sentence 
which will live, like the proverbs of 
Lincoln, as long as men appreciate truth 
inthe garbofhumor. ‘‘ The exorbitant 
railway rate,’’ said the Governor, ‘is 


the skeleton in the Iowa corn crib.” 
He never lost the confidence of the 
people, and if the railroad corporations 
respected him and afterwards followed 
his counsel, it was because he was will- 
ing to tell them the truth, and without 
the malice which seeks to destroy was 
anxious that they should exercise the 
wisdom that preserves. In hismessage 
to the Legislature of 1874 he anticipated 
the platform of peace and mutual ad- 
vantage upon which the people and the 
railroads of Iowa now stand together. 
Of the corporations he said, ‘‘ the fact 
remains that railroads are dependent 
for life upon the prosperity of the 
country.’’ Of the industries of the State 
he said, ‘‘the future of productive in- 
dustry is equally dependent upon the 
successful management of railways.”’ 
‘““They are two inter-dependent in- 
terests ’’ he said, ‘‘side by side which 
must stand or fall together. It szems 
to me that a common ground where the 
interests of both will be secured upon 
the old theory of live and let live may 
be reached and will be mutually bene- 
ficial.”’ if that common ground has 
not already been reached it will surely, 
one day, be attained, and the name of no 
man in any State will be more honorably 
connected with that result than this 
great and fearless Governor of Iowa. 
After the expiration of his term as 
Governor, he held an important office 
in connection with the Treasury De- 
partment, under the administration of 
General Grant, the acceptance of which, 
and his resignation soon after, if the 
story were told, illustrated the singu- 
lar generosity of his character. Return- 
ing to his home he was appointed a 
member of the Railway Commission, 
then recently established by an act of 
the Iowa Legislature. In'that position 
he was specially useful in the organi- 
zation and equipment of the board. 
But he soon resigned, because the peo- 
ple of Northwestern Iowa were already 
talking of selecting him as a candidate 
for Congress, and as his ambitions led 
him in that direction his sense of justice 
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to the other candidates would not per- 
mit him to hold the office of Railroad 
Commissioner and at the same time 
seek to promote a candidacy in another 
field. 

His service in the House, unfortun- 
ately shortened by the re-districting of 
the State, and by the operation of crude 
political methods which once prevailed 
in Iowa, was long enough to gain for 
him the friendship of every public man 
with whom he associated. It has been 
sixteen years since he left Washington, 
yet there is not one of the older mem- 
bers of the House or Senate who has 
not been heard to reeall pleasant remi- 
niscences of Governor Carpenter’s serv- 
ice in the Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Congresses. When he died, the 
writer of this sketch was kept busy all 
day answering the inquiries of old 
friends The Speaker of the present 
House, who sat at the same table with 
him in a Washington boarding house, 
the President of the United States, who 
was his close friend in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Cannon, of IIli- 
nois, and Mr. Dingley, of Maine, who 
knew him intimately, and many others 
found occasion to speak of his distin- 
guished service and to affectionately 
recall their association with him. 

The record of the two Congresses in 
which he served contains an enduring 
monument of his industry and states- 
manship. It has become a favorite 
weapon in the hands of cynical critics 
to disparage the record of public men 
by bluntly demanding to know what 
they have done. This form of criti- 
cism is vicious, because it overlooks, or 
at least disguises the fact, that the 
great bulk of what a man does in this 
world, he does in codperation with 
others and that our greatest names 
would lose their lustre if school chil- 
dren were compelled to name the bills 
they had introduced into Congress. 

The one intellectual quality which 
stands the test is that which never 
fails, after having contributed its share 
to the common purpose, to sustain that 
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purpose with steady and invariable 
good sense. In that view, Governor 
Carpenter, throughout his life, was 
great, for he never was in a position 
where the road was open in many direc- 
tions, that he did not select the wisest 
path and walk steadfastly inthat. The 
greatest faculty of the human mind is 
not the imagination, nor the memory, 
nor the emotions; it is the unerring 
judgment which, dispensing with fads 
and fancies, rising superior to uproar 
and clamor, holds modestly and inflex- 
ibly to the truth. With that great 
faculty Governor Carpenter was en- 
dowed, and if he had never introduced 
a bill or added a word to the debates, 
he would still have been an honored 
and useful member of the House. 

His speeches, though not numerous, 
were always listened to with attention, 
because he never spoke unless he had 
something to say, and seldom unless the 
business before the House concerned his 
State. He served on the Committees on 
War Claims, Agriculture, Levees of 
the Mississippi River, and Education 
and Labor, and at the end of his serv- 
ice, as a special mark of distinction, 
and probably as an expression of the 
regret of his colleagues on his retire- 
ment, he was appointed a member of 
the special committee to call upon the 
President and announce that Congress 
awaited his pleasure to adjourn 

His speech on the National Finances 
in the second session of the Forty-sixth 
Congress, was a masterpiece of reason- 
ing and sound philosophy. It was tem- 
perate in tone, simple in manner, forti- 
fied at every pvint by the lessons of 
history and experience, while through- 
out it all the play of a genial wit lighted 
the rugged strength of his argument. 
Without inquiring whether he was 
right or wrong in his ideas about gold 
and silver, banks and bonds, green- 
backs and their redemption, it is an 
interesting thing for one who has stud- 
ied the speeches of the public men of 
this generation on these questions, to 
observe how nearly every one of them 

































has suffered by having his path of pres- 
ent duty obstructed by opposite opinions 


contained in oldspeeches. Thisspeech 
of Governor Carpenter, delivered nearly 
twenty years ago, does not contain a 
word which called for explanation in 
view of his utterances in the last Pres- 
idential campaign. Ofcourse, the part 
of wisdom is to change your opinions if 
you find them wrong, but there is, after 
all, a subtle form of satisfaction in find- 
ing out that the vicissitudes of twenty 
years, instead of refuting your original 
notions, have only verified them by the 
tests of experience and time. 

Probably the most important service 
of his Congressional life was his contri- 
bution to the successful effort made in 
the Forty-seventh Congress to create 
the Department of Agriculture. In 
that debate Governor Carpenter, being 
a member of the committee which 
framed the bill, was specially strong 
and persuasive. The speech itself re- 
veals his deep research into the needs 
and resources of the couatry and his 
wide information in respect to the prog- 
ress of agriculture throughout the 
world. It enabled him, also, to give 
his estimate of the relation of the Amer- 
ican farm to civilization of the country 
and his comments upon that aspect of 
the question are not only instructive 
but inspiring in the noblest sense. 

The writer was a member of the con- 
vention which nominated Governor 
Carpenter’s successor in the House, and 
while in commen with all his support- 
ers, he felt a disappointment deep 
enough for tears, yet when the Gov- 
ernor rose to speak and thanked his 
friends for their devotion, and spoke in 
terms of eulogy and personal good will 
of his successor, closing with a state- 
ment of his own feelings, so serene and 
tranquil, that it silenced every voice 
except the voice of admiration, those 
who were attached to him by the ties 
of personal affection, as well as the 
bonds of local interest, realized as 
never before that he was more than a 
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politician, so much he seemed like a 
philosopher and a saint. 

Of Governor Carpenter’s later service 
in the Legislature and in important 
local positions, it is not necessary to 
speak. It is enough to say that while 
in his long career he held many offices 
great and small, including the greatest 
in the gift of Iowa, yet he was greater 
than any office which he ever held, 
an incorruptible patriot and statesman, 
a beautiful example of the truest 
Christian manhood. 

While he was in Congress he spoke a 
few words in the House at the memor- 
ial exercises for his friend, Rush Clark. 
The speech was not pretentious, but 
seemed to get its inspiration from a 
funeral address made by Rush Clark 
himself, in respect to a colleague whose 
funeral he had recently attended in 
South Carolina. Governor Carpenter 
seemed to be impressed with his col- 
league’s description of how the village 
in which the dead was buried, had 
gathered about his grave, all the 
neighbors crying as if their own house- 
holds had been bereaved, and it evi- 
dently was in his mind that poor Clark 
did not know that he was describing, 
not the funeral of another, but his own. 
In this brief tribute toa friend,Governor 
Carpenter unconsciously showed what 
he thought of life;—that in his valua- 
tion, better than monuments and all 
transient marks of public distinction, is 
the loyalty of friends at home, who 
know you as you are and love you for 
what you try to be and do. 

If that was his ideal ending of our 
brief span of life, it was beautifully 
realized when, on the first day of sum- 
mer, the whole population of the city 
and the old settlers of every neighbor- 
ing town, together with the public 
officials and distinguished citizens of 
the State, gathered about the home- 
stead, in which he had lived for so 
many years, to look for the last time 
upon his face and speak their simple 
benediction upon his memory. 
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BEFORE this number of THE MID- unity was force, the bond of modern so- 
LAND appears the greatest confer- pron d is gh geo _ _— as love is 

em stronger than hate, as much as peace 

ence of club women the world has pied is snienaee than strife, as much fh dco 
known will be over, but its echoes will pathy is stronger than rivalry, so much 
not have died away intheheartsofthose is the unity of the present stronger 
who have enjoyedthose memorable days than that of the past. Thus we have 


: the seeming anomaly that mankind is 
in Denver, and the hundreds of women most mutually sympathetic, harmoni- 


speeding homeward will be livingover ous, and united when individuality is 
again in memory the delights of the most strongly developed. But a still 
fourth ‘‘biennial.’’ Fortunate theclub h‘gherstep in human development than 


: the assertion of individual rights is the 
whose delegate to the convention has a acknowledgment and performance of in- 


talent for word painting, thatthosewho dividual duties, which reaches its high- 
remain at home may thusenjoy,through est manifestation in helping others. 
her, the varied discussions, the inspir- All education, all culture should have 
é , gute cee on tn OOS ultimate object the happiness, the 
— = a eee good of others. These things are not 
charming excursions and social events of themselves the objects of life, but 
planned by Denver’s hospitable club are acquirements necessary to the in- 
women. To many clubs the message dividual for usefulness, are added capa- 
ene tm tien te te ot wales tn bilities of service. We need a broader 
palin \n sympathy in our club work; a sympathy 
planning the work for next year, forin that will recognize, and cheer, and help 
every department of club activity help- all striving for the better, in the depths 
ful and practical suggestions will be aswellasonthe heights. Individuality 
: is not lessened but strengthened by as- 
carried home. sociation. It is only by the reflection 
of association that the human mirror 
The discussion as tothe relative mer- pictures us to ourselves. It is only by 
its of the large and small club stillen- the stimulus of sympathy that aspira- 
gages the attention of club women, and tion is strongly stirred. 
much is hoped from the consideration Among the lessons taught by associ- 
of the subject at the Denver conference. ation is the great modern law that is 
The fact that large clubs are proving more important, more vital, more hope- 
so helpful and important afactor inthe ful than any ever born into the minds 
communities where they exist, is the of men, that duties are more important 
best argument in their favor. Theob- even thanrights; that equality of privi- 
jection to the large club most fre- lege, though a great good, is not the 
quently urged is that the individual is highest good; that the great opportu- 
lost, and that among so many there is __ nity of life is service; that the greatest 
less opportunity for individual develop- _ blessing of life is usefulness. 
ment. Experience, however, hasproven © Let us, therefore, by all means have 
this untrue. Those large clubs areal- the large club. Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, 
ways the strongest and most successful President of the Denver Women’s Club, 
in which the individuality of members says in a recent article in the Club 
is most strongly developed. Inthe his- Woman: ‘If you have only time for 
tory of the civilization of the world we one club, join the great club, organize 
find that with the assertion and recog- the great club, because of the blessed 
nition of individual rights, has come help and inspiration you may give to 





_not separation but unity, not discord others and the world’s work.’ 





but harmony. The only bond of tribal 


*OCommunications intended for THE Mip- The traveling library plan increases 
LAND’S Club Department should be addressed an ae $ 
to Mrs. Harriet. C. Towner direct. Her ad- each year in public favor. The Utah 


dress is Corning, Iowa. Federation has recently adopted a plan 
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similar to that so successfully carried 
out by the Nebraska Federation. In 
Utah cases of books are to be sent to 
club towns of the State, and although 
club women will have the books in 
charge, they may be used by anyone. 
The state federations of Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut, Georgia, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Maine have also adopted 
work for traveling libraries as a dis- 
tinct department of federation work. 





A noticeable fvature of many of the 
larger clubs is the quiet, but rapidly 
growing, interest in sociological ques- 
tions, and the study of social facts illus- 
trating the most characteristic features 
of human relationships invariably leads 
toa desire to improve existing condi- 
tions. It has been said with truth that 
in morals woman’s influence and power 
may be most effectively exerted. All 
issues which have in their ultimate 
analysis to meet the test of: right or 
wrong are moralissues. The every day 
affairs of life, the government of a 
household, the concerns of a neighbor- 
hood are very largely moral questions. 
The education of children, social rela- 
tionships and duties, and business 
methods are deeply affected by, and 
should be largely influenced and mould- 
ed by moral considerations. Poli- 
tics and affairs of state are vitally in- 
fluenced by moral forces operating for 
the righteous determination of disputed 
questions and for the amelioration and 
elevation of the people. Of the clubs 
holding membership in the General 
Federation, nearly two hundred and 
fifty have departments devoted to the 
study of social economics or allied sub- 
jects, and these questions are being 
studied with a degree of earnestness 
not given to any other subject. 





Meetings of the state federations of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Wash- 
ington were notable club events of the 
early part of June. The Connecticut 
Federation met in Waterbury, June Ist. 
It has forty-two clubs enrolled, with an 
individual membership of two thou- 
sand. The Massachusetts Federation 
numbers one hundred and twenty-three 
clubs, and is honored by having as its 
President Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Ken- 
tucky has thirty-five federated clubs 
and announces as its specific work the 
establishing of traveling libraries in 
the mountains, together with efforts for 
securing more liberal library laws for 
the State. The Washington Federation 


reports a membership of forty-four 
clubs, and is working along educational, 
literary and civic lines. 





The club women of Wisconsin assisted 
materially in the celebration of the 
semi-centennial of their State, which 
occurred at Madison, June 7th, 8th, and 
9th. On June 8th a Women’s Club Con- 
gress was held under the auspices of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which extended a cordial invitation to 
all other organizations of Wisconsin 
women to join with them. Representa- 
tive women from each of these gave an 
outline of the aims and methods pur- 
sued in their respective organizations. 
Besides the representatives of the State 
Federation there were representatives 
from the D. A. R., W. C. T. U., the Y. 
M. C. A.,and the Milwaukee Women’s 
Relief Corps. The Wisconsin State 
Federation has now a membership of 
eighty-six clubs, all doing effective 
work in their various departments. 

The report of the reeiprocity bureau, 
which has just been issued, giving lists 
of manuscripts, talks and lectures for 
the use of federated clubs, is one of the 
most complete yet issued by any state 
federation. 





Never before have Iowa clubs been 
as active in pushing village improve- 
ment work. In many towns the efforts 
made are already yielding surprising 
results, and Iowa will not long be be- 
hind Massachusetts in the cleanliness 
and well kept appearance of her smaller 
towns. 

CITY FEDERATIONS OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS IN MICHIGAN. ... Cooperative ef- 
fort through city federations of women, 
one of the most recent phases of club 
life -in Michigan, finds éxpression in 
Detroit, Jackson, Lansing, Grand Rap- 
ids and Saginaw. Some contend that 
city federation is a needless multiply- 
ing of organizations,— a ‘‘useless wheel 
within a wheel,’* and, perhaps, with 
reason in cities having fewer than ten 
thousand inhabitants. But when in a 
large city literary clubs are located in 
widely separated neighborhoods, with 
few opportunities for acquaintance or 
reciprocity, arguments for their utility 
are neither few nor weak The follow- 
ing facts concerning city federations in 
Michigan suggest various practical pos- 
sibilities of united endeavor. 

To Detroit belongs the honor of being 
the oldest federation and of having the 
largest number of clubs enrolled. The 
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Detroit Federation was organized in 
the fall of 1891, and numbers thirteen 
clubs. Mrs. A. G. Boynton was its first 
President, and Mrs. Kobert Patterson, 
the corresponding secretary of the M. 
S. F. W.C., its present presiding offi- 
cer. 

In November, 1896, the Detroit Fed- 
eration entertained the State Federa- 
tion ina manner far beyond the power 
of any single club of ordinary size. 
This organization believing in the 
value of fraternity and codperation, 
and that many workers can accomplish 
results impossible to a few, has estab- 
lished a Protective Agency for women 
and children, which, for two years, has 
done a noble work in aiding defenseless 
women and children. 

A long-time ambition of Detroit’s 
club workers has been the erection of 
a Woman's building suitable for a home 
for the many organizations springing 
into active life in a great city. Ata 
recent meeting of the Detroit Federa- 
tion two friends pledged $1,000 each for 
such a purpose, and it is hoped that the 
coédperative efforts of the City Federa- 
tion will succeed in giving to Detroit 
in the near future a building which 
will do credit to the beautiful city of 
the straits. 

Scarcely less noteworthy is the Grand 
Rapids Federation, which was organ- 
ized in the autumn of 1896, and repre- 
sents twelve clubs, composed of one 
thousand or more women. Mrs. Loraine 
Immen was the inspiring prime mover 
of the undertaking and its first Presi- 
dent. She was succeeded in office by 
Mrs. E. B. Newton. The topics dis- 
cussed have been: ‘‘ The Curfew Bell,”’ 
‘‘An Art Room in the Public Library,”’ 
‘‘Woman’s Interest in Municipal Af- 
fairs,” etc. 

The benefits already reported from 
this federation are a better acquaint- 
ance among the club women of Grand 
Rapids, greater sympathy, and an in- 
creased interest in the kindergarten, a 
quickened regard for the work of the 
public school. Inthe words of the first 
President, they are sowing that others 
= reap a golden harvest by and by. 

he Saginaw Federation also com- 
prises twelve clubs, some of which are 
among the oldest and most influential 
in Michigan. It wasorganized in April, 
1897, in order to promote sympathy and 
fellowship among the clubs, and to carry 
forward to success any needed under- 
taking. It is valued asa means of com- 
munication. Like its Detroit sister, the 
Saginaw Federation handsomely enter- 
tained the State Federation in 1897. 


‘brary. 


Its meetings are held on the call of the 
Executive Committee, and its dues are 
ten cents per capita for each member 
of a federated club. Its annual meet- 
ings are held the last Thursday of May. 

The Jackson City Federation of clubs 
was organized in 1894, by Mrs. James 
O’Donnell, for the purpose of creating 
a@ common interest for the numerous 
literary clubs of the city, and to enable 
them to procure from abroad lecturers 
who have made a notable success in 
some specialty. The dues were one 
dollar per capita, and anyone could join 
by paying that sum. The individual 
membership at one time reached two 
hundred and fifty, and the lectures 
given were thrown open to the general 
public at a suitable price for each. In 
1896 the name was changed to City Fed- 
eration of Women, hoping thus to widen 
the interest of all. Mrs. Lucy W. 
Bancker is President of this organiza- 
tion, which has several thousand dol- 
lars at interest toward the elegant 
woman’s building which is desired. 
This Federation has held two reciproc- 
ity days, and a course of four lectures 
on Household Economics, beside lec- 
tures by Mrs. Henrotin, Miss Caulfield, 
Mr. Kingbiel of New York on Ameri- 
can Folk-Song, and one by Miss Mc- 
Dowell of the Chicago University set- 
tlement. Much pleasure and instruc- 
tion has thus been gained, quite impos- 
sible to achieve without codperation. 

The Lansing Federation includes six 
clubs, and represents two hundred and 
twenty-five women. It was organized 
in the spring of 1896, to promote mutual 
helpfulness and acquaintance, as well 
as to further any work of general ben- 
efit. It has a standing Library Com- 
mittee to cooperate with a similar com- 
mittee of the Board of Education in ad- 
vancing the interests of the Public Li- 
It has held two important pub- 
lic meetings, in which industrial edu- 
cation and the public school system of 
Michigan were discussed. In the year 
to come this Federation will work to 
advance the cause of education and to 
aid the teachers of the public schools in 
securing the best results possible for 
the children of the beautiful capital 
city. 

—Irma T. Jones. 





MINNESOTA....The Minnesota Fed- 
eration received a request from the 
Omaha Exposition to send them an ex- 
hibit of its year books, and its presi. 
dent’s portrait. This has been done. 
and it also contemplates sending a spe. 
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cial car-load of delegates, who will stop 
on their way to the biennial of the Gen- 
eral Federation at Denver, to accept 
the hospitalities so generously offered 
by the Omaha people. 

f:: The greatest activity among the clubs 
at present is among those who are in- 
terested in town and village improve- 
ment work. Reports are coming in 


every day of this work from all parts 
of the State. 

Parks are being laid out, railroad 
“rights of way’’ beautified, school- 
house grounds decorated, sehool chil- 
dren supplied with flower seeds, and 
unsightly rubbish piles disappearing, 
and all through the influence or direct 
work of these clubs. 





HOME THEMES. 


WHAT HAS BEEN, IS. 


What has been, is! ‘Tis there in our remem- 
rance,— 
The sunset glow on mountain, vale and hill; 
What gave our humble home to Heaven a 
semblance, 
Is living still. 


Tho’ dear, familiar forms have long since 
vanished, 
Their tender, loving voices hushed to rest; 
And we from that loved spot in exile ban- 
ished, 

By woe oppressed— 


Still do we see the sweet, love-lighted faces, 
Hear tones whose music we can ne’er forget; 
On mem’ry’s magic strings the strains en- 
aay 5 | 
Are ling’ring yet. 


What has been, is! Is evil then immortal?— 
All we regret?—The deeds of wicked men?— 
Do sorrow, pain and anguish pass Life’s 
portal 
To harm again? 


Ah! = ~ oa said all darkness shall be ban- 
shed; 
All sorrow, tears and sighing flee away. 
When ‘neath oblivion’s wave they all have 
vanished, 
Then, perfect day! 


—Anne 4. Woodruff. 


MISFITS, 


Gunton’s ane for June, in its 
Arraignment of Organized Charities, 
puts before our unwilling minds the 
fact that the effect of many a scheme to 
assist unfortunate members of the com- 
munity ‘‘can only be to lower the stand- 
ard of living and the social quality of 
those it touches, and tend to make per- 
manent a form of semi-mendicancy 
that otherwise might only be tempo- 
rary.’’ 

We all admit that indiscriminate 
giving tends to pauperism, yet no one 
of us has a right to let astarving fellow 
creature go on his way unfed. The 
consciousness of our responsibility—the 
conviction of every intelligent person 
that he is in some sense his brother’s 
keeper—has led us from private acts to 


organized effort; but we are told that 
this collective effort produces much the 
same result on a large scale that indi- 
vidual giving does in a less degree. It 
is said that, ‘‘All the forces of educa- 
tion, private contributions, and organi- 
zations should be directed, not towards 
feeding the misfits, but towards pre- 
venting the economic and social ma- 
chinery from producing industrial de- 
pression, enforced idleness and old age 
dependence.”’ 

This has a fine sonorous sound—a 
suggestion of unopposed power. We 
are to add our little contribution to 
the general stock of accumulated raw 
material and then stand aside to watch 
the ‘‘social machinery ’”’ work all our 
puzzling problems into organized shape. 

Is there nota certain vagueness about 
this? Is there not an element of per- 
sonal effort left unaccounted for? And 
is there not some way by which private 
enterprise can work on correct lines 
and yet allow itself the indulgence of 
extending to a disheartened fellow man 
that brotherly-kindness which may 
bring back hope and courage for the 
life struggle? 

For instance, while merchants and 
other prominent citizens of the metrop- 
olis are strengthening the bonds be- 
tween the sister republics of our west- 
ern hemisphere—attempting to provide 
against future ‘‘ industrial depression ”’ 
—cannot a private individual find some 
means by which he can help, in a sub- 
stantial manner, a victimof the existing 
depression? 

The trend of population is toward the 
cities and it is not easy to win aliens 
back to their former homes; yet, in 
some comparatively clean corner of one 
of the overcrowded city hives, one may 
find a man whose hope is gone but 
whose physical strength is simply in 
abeyance, a man who regrets, too late, 
the despised opportunities of his early 
life. If our philanthropist has, on his 
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own farm, as is not seldom the case, an 
empty cottage with neglected gardens, 
the former son of the soil may be trans- 
planted to his natural habitat and inde- 
pendence will be the result. 

Surely it would not interfere with 
‘industrial institutions” if every va- 
cant cottage and every bit of waste land, 
with possible productive power, were 
made the beginning of a new commun- 
ity fostered by the guiding hand and 
open purse of those who cannot aid in 
the development of republics and who 
will not allow their substance to be 
wasted in the channels of false senti- 
mentality. Mrs. Thomas Cole. 


A MILLENNIUM LEAGUE, 


That there is ‘‘an atheism which re- 
peats a creed,” who cap doubt? That 
the influence of this condition is bear- 
ing fruit after its kind, who will deny? 

A creed is often made to perform the 
office of an elaborate gilt frame, namely, 
that of ornamenting a wretched pro- 
duction. . 

The mistake here is obvious, as it 
only serves to emphasize defects and 
render more apparent the lack of pro- 
portion and general faultiness in the 
character of those who seek to screen 
themselves within shining boundaries. 

The most approved life-preserver 
would be detrimental to the safety of a 
man in a cyclone, and to be effective, 
formulas of belief are equally dependent 
upon natural and necessary conditions; 
they are only salvationary when they 
become the outward expression of a 
surcharged soul whom divine truth has 
emancipated. 

A doctrine is often held responsible 
for the shortcomings of its advocate, 
then again even the dogma of predes- 
tination is made to appear the twin of 
universal redemption, when it has 
passed through the regenerate heart of 
the love-conquered Calvinist; hence 
the responsibility for results rests with 
the disciple, and it is safe to measure 
the spirituality of Christians by the 
quality of their faith and the dimen- 
tions of their Hope. 

An honest appreciation of one’s heir- 
ship to an eternal kingdom is always 
accompanied by some visible demon- 
stration. It takes the formof brotherly 
love in all instances, and this means a 
world-wide interest in the welfare of 
humanity. It broadens and clarifies 


one’s moral vision until the heart be- 
comes a veritable messenger of love, 
a discoverer of hidden burdens and sor- 
rows which are sustained and comforted 








by the application of Christ’s remedy, 
Sympathy. 

‘The kingdom of Heaven is within 
you,’’ we are told; but how much space 


are we allowing for its influence? Are 
we seeking ‘‘the communion of saints,” 
or does that term include ony the 
exclusive fellowship of those who in- 
dorse our views in the matters of ‘‘elec- 
tion’’ and baptism? 

There is no question as to the sad 
lack of what may be called Christian 
courtesy. Christ always judged a Jew 
by his own law and we are justified in 
following the same course; and there is 
not an orthodox church to-day whose 
articles of faith do not condemn the 
attitude of the various sects toward 
their brethren of different folds. 

The effect of this is most disastrous, 
and its evil results in coloring the 
thought, and consequently the char- 
acter, of the young, cannot be estimated. 

At the celebration of Solemn High 
Mass last Easter, a priest of the Roman 
Catholic church invited a musical so- 
ciety, whose members were Protestants, 
to render a beautiful mass which they 
had been studying. 

The singers were devout Christians 
and their interpretation of the music 
was devotional and reverential in the 
extreme, so that there was the exqui- 
site harmony of spiritual accord be- 
tween these followers of the same Lord, 
and in the outpouring of their united 
tributes of love the jarring discord of 
dogma was forgotten. As the soprano 
sang the dynus Dei her soul was lifted 
far above the things of earth and the 
kneeling figures of those about her 
added inspiration to her supplication, 
while the ‘‘rosaries,” visible every- 
where, typified the oneness of the 
redemption and the sacredness of the 
relationship which bound them to the 


‘Redeemer of the World. 


That such transcendent conditions 
can be attained for a moment, proves 
that they may be captured and retained 
fora longer period. It seems to be a 
law in this life that we shall learn 
everything worth knowing through the 
agency of contrast, and a moment later 
the truth of this promise was estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. 

‘‘In Rome, do as the Romans do, 
except in the Romish church.”’ 

So proclaims tradition; and in accord- 
ance with this discourteous modifica- 
tion of a valuable maxim, the choir 
maintained pronouncedly upright posi- 
tions in the intervals between the musi- 
cal numbers where the service required 
the congregation to kneel. 














A little son of one of the singers — 
true to his unsullied instincts— knelt 
beside a pious Catholic ‘‘in the beauty 
of holiness,’’ and, imbued with the 
spirit of the place, remained for a time 
in this attitude, then, unfortunately, he 
glanced in our direction, and in that 
instant comprehended the miserable dif- 
Jerence. 

Slowly and apologetically he rose and 
took a seat beside his father, thereby 
acknowledging his allegiance to the re- 
ligious code of the latter, regardless of 
its nature—and thus was the seed of 
dissension sown in the child’s trusting 
heart and the rock of Christian broth- 
erhood riven! 

In our anxiety to gather the lambs 
into our own cherished fold is it neces- 
sary to decry and criticise the spiritual 
pasturage of another? 

No denomination has as yet reached 
the degree of perfection which will jus- 
tify it in claiming a monopoly of the 
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truth as it was reflected in the life and 
teachings of our common Lord. Ah! 
that all who desire to ‘‘lessen every 
vice and enlarge every virtue’ would 
assist in the organization of a Christian 
fraternity which should be known as 
“The Millennium League,” whose mis- 
sion should be voiced in the sentiment so 
beautifully expressed by David Swing, 
namely: 

“*If education is valuable, the age 
must double it; if art is high, we must 
double its richness and might; if phi- 
lanthropy is divine, we must double its 
quantity and tenderness; if religion is 
valuable, double its truths and hasten 
with it to more firesides; if man’s life 
is great, let him count more precious 
all its winters and summers. All such 
wisdom, kindness, and piety are rapidly 
forming into a river, the streams 
wherof will make more and more glad 
the world of our humanity and our God.” 

Maria Weed. 





SYMPATHY. 


HE sun rose up from the eastward, 


In all of his beauty and power, 
And flooded the world with brightness, 
From pebble to lofty tower. 


My heart gave a bound of gladness, 


My song ran up the scale 
Like the notes of the happy linnet 
Whose mate nests down in the vale. 


A cloud came up from the westward, 


And at noon passed under the sun; 


A dullness enfolded the landscape, 


And its fullness of glory was done. 


My heart had a leaden feeling, 


My song seemed a mournful wail; 


The notes that swelled high in the morning ‘ 


Had now crept down the scale. 





Blanche Kidd. 











EDITORIAL 


SOME seem to be worried over our 
right to the Philippine Islands, should 
our conquest be completed by General 
Merritt’s army of invasion. 

Let us go back alittle. Juan de la 
Concepcion in his Historia General de 
Philipinas, published in Manila in 1788, 
affirms that the Spanish Kings inherited 
a@ divine right to these islands, their 
dominion being prophesied in the 
eighteenth chapter of Isaiah. This 
writer insists that if God gave the land 
of Canaan to the children of Israel, 
with equal force may it be claimed 
that God gave the Philippines to the 
Spaniards. 

Pious Spaniards who believe this 
should not forget the hard Scripture, 
‘*The Lord gave and the Lord taketh 
away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

Historian Juan de la Concepcion de- 
clares that this concession from Heaven 
was confirmed by apostolic authority, 
and:(we quote) ‘‘ by the many manifest 
miracles with which God,the Virgin and 
the Saints, as auxiliaries of our arms, 
demonstrated its unquestionable jus- 
tice.’’ 

Having comfortably settled the ques- 
tion by a single reference to Isaiah, 
that pro-Spanish historian of the Philip- 
pines closes his case by quoting from 
Saint Augustine the declaration that 
he considered it a sin to doubt the jus- 
tice of a war which God determines. 

Mr. John Foreman, though a good 
pro-Spanish pro-Spaniard, dissents from 
Senor Juan’s pious conclusion and 
builds his argument of justification for 
Spain on the historic ground of right 
by conquest. In his work on the Phil- 


ippine Islands, published by the Scrib- 
ners about eight years ago and dedi- 
cated to General Parrado, ex-governor 
of a province in Cuba and later of a 
province in the Philippines, Mr. Fore- 
man maintains that the civilization of 
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the world is but the outcome of wars; 
that the benefits derived from war gen- 
erally exceed the losses war inflicts; 
that nearly every step of the world’s 
progress has been reached by warfare; 
that the right of conquest is historic- 
ally undeniable; that as stature impels 
man to seek dominance over his fellow 
mortals, so nations strive to gain as- 
cendancy over other nations. He adds: 

“There is no argument beyond force, 
and the Spaniards exercised their in- 
stinctive right in invading the Philip- 
pines, dethroning its kings and appro- 
priating their territory.” ; 

Thus considerately has the apologist 
for the Spaniard prepared the way for 
General Merritt’s army of invasion now 
headed toward the possessions of Spain 
on the other side of the globe. 

* & 
* 

SPEAKING of the destructiveness of 
modern naval warfare, the English poet 
laureate, Southey, was something more 
than an idle dreamer of dreams. He 
sometimes enjoyed the gift of prophecy. 

In the eighth colloquy of his ‘‘ Prog- 
ress and Prospects of Society,” pub- 
lished by John Murray, London, in 
1829, he thus suggestively talks of war: 

**More than two centuries elapsed 
after the first appearance of fire-arms 
in European. warfare, before any ma- 


‘ terial effect in war was produced by 


them, and nearly a third before the 
whole system of war was changed in 
consequence; so greatly did his [Roger 
‘Bacon’s] intellect outstrip the march of 
ordinary minds. That the discovery 
should have been less immediately de- 
structive than he had feared, proves 
only the extent and quickness of his 
foresight.” 

Bacon had predicted that the dis- 
covery of gunpowder was a perilous 
secret, which, whenever it was divulged, 
would prove terribly destructive. 
Though gunpowder has made sieges 
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more terrible, Southey foresaw that 
they would not last as long, and for 
that reason they would become “less 
ferocious, less disgraceful to human na- 
ture.” 

The author remembers to have read 
or heard of a soldier in the then late 
war, who was told by his officer to 
take aim when he fired and make sure 
of his man. ‘‘I cannot do it sir,’’ was 
his reply. ‘‘I fire into their ranks, 
and that does as well; but to single out 
one among them and mark him for 
death, would lie upon my mind after- 
wards.” 

This was used to illustrate the point 
that gunpowder had lessened the indi- 
vidual intensity of the combatants, and 
that ‘‘in war it is manifestly better 
that men should act as machines than 
with an individual feeling.”’ 

Southey notes another effect of the 
introduction of gunpowder in war. It 
rendered the lot of war equal between 
leaders and the led. Theretofore the 
leader was encased in steel from head 
to foot, while his men were provided 
only with corselet and head-piece 
which could afford little defense against 
the spear, the battle-axe, the mace, or 
the sword. 

This leveling tendency induced a 
common feeling between officers and 
men, tending to raise the military 
character in public estimation. 

But Southey’s prophecy, to which 
allusion has been made, is in the 
assertion—then novel but in our own 
times become common—that the rapid- 
ly increasing destructiveness of war 
with gunpowder as a basis would do 
more for peace than all the peace 
societies could do. There must comea 
time, Southey predicts, when ‘“‘men will 
not be induced by any motives to face 
such engines as may be brought into 
the field.’’ This condition, he thinks, 
will first be seen in maritime war. 

With an Englishman’s well founded 
complacency, he fears nothing for 
England from foreign enemies. ‘‘There 
is, however,’’ he adds, ‘‘an end to naval 
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war, if it be made apparent that when- 
ever two ships engage, one, if not both, 
must inevitably be destroyed. And 
this is within the reach of our present 
science. The chemist and machinist 
will succeed where moralists and 
divines have failed.’’ 

Then follows an allusion to “an in- 
vasion of gun-boats’’ and rafts ‘“‘built 
upon whales,”’ 

“And dragons in ’em that spit fire ten miles,” 
—a quotation from Beaumont and Flet- 
cher —all together showing that the 
terrible execution of naval warfare in 
our half of the century was anticipated 
by Southey early in the first half, and 
dreamt out by the Elizabethan poets 
three centuries before our time. 

bal vad 

RENE BAZIN says, “‘ the Spaniards of 
to-day feel themselves the descendants, 
legitimate and undegererate, of the 
Spaniards of the time of Charles V.”’ 
This all are prepared to believe who 
know the story of the all-conquering 
Charles V and the legacy of injustice 
and oppression to Holland which he 
left his son, Philip II. 


* & 
* 


‘* LITERARY CHAT,” in Munsey’s for 
June, has added a new figure of speech 
to the general stock on hand. It may 
not seem elegant and it may not be 
true, but it’s new. He says: ‘*The 
book review is the dog biscuit of 
modern literature. It contains all the 
essential parts in a compact form, and 
will sustain intellectual existence for 
an indefinite period. A man can 
swallow fifteen reviews while he would 
be mastering one book, and so has 
fifteen chances of appearing intelligent 
instead of one chance of really being 
8o.”’ 

Clever,— but misleading. It is eati- 
mated that the output of books, last 
year, was over twenty-five thousand 
volumes. The number of books one 
actually reads through ina year ranges, 
we will say, all the way!from zero up 
toa hundred. While there are those 
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who study the book reviews that they 
may appear intelligent, or at least 
‘*well read,’’ the great mass of book 
readers go to the reviews to find out 
what’s going on in the literary world. 
Physically unable to read at least 
twenty-four thousand nine hundred of 
the twenty-five thousand books put 
upon the market in a given period of 
time, yet, through the indefatigable 
and, in the main, well directed labors 
of many men of many minds, they are 
enabled, through the service to cover 
the whole world of literature in a gen- 
eral way, and thus the better to select 
and to measure the relative value of 
the few books which they may elect to 
read. : 
* * 
* 

MRs. CRAWFORD, in the Contemporary 
Review, puts forth the theory that 
Alphonse Daudet failed to reach the 
highest round of the ladder of success 
because he was too well married.* 

There may have been literary men— 
not many surely—too well circum- 
stanced and happily surrounded for the 
production of their best. It has been 
said that Barry Cornwall would have 
been more to the world had his family 
and home been less to him. But the 
world can well afford to live on without 
Barry Cornwall’s best, having had in 
his career a wholesome and delightful 
example of the truth, too much obscured 
by writers about literary folk, that 
literary men may do rare work and 
lead noble lives, though happily mar- 

*But it seems to me a question whether the 
life of a prosperous bourgeois, which, thanks 
in a great measure to his wife’s admirable 
supervision, the novelist was enabled to lead, 
served the 
whether it might not have prospered better in 
a garret of the Quartier Latin, or better still 
in some Provencal village, and whether all 
the circumstances of his marriage did not 
interpose a barrier between him and that 
Provincal life from which he drew all! his best 
inspiration. The ypmrmey of the whole 
mel in which his latter life was spent was 
to place the novelist’s work on tov higha 
plane, and to urge him into methods of com- 
position quite foreign to his natural heart, 
with the inevitable result of a great loss in 
spontaneity and grace, his two most valuable 

ualities. And in this tendency, I cannot but 
eel that Mme. Daudet had her share of 


responsibility.—Virginia M. Crawford, Con- 
temporary Review. 


higher interests of his art— - 








COMMENT. 


ried and well homed. We can find no 
reason for the conclusion that a less 
fortunate union and a less happy home 
would have resulted in anything of 
more value to the world than Proctor’s 
lyrics, including such heart-satisfying 
verse as ‘‘The Poet’s Song to his Wife,’’ 
beginning: 


summers love, 
been thine?”’ 


“How man 

Have I 

Or ‘‘ A Woman’s Question,’’ in which 

occur such soul-searching words as 
these: 


“Tf thou canst feel 
Within thy inmost soul 
That thou hast kept a portion back 
While I have staked the whole,— 
Let no pity spare the blow, but in true mercy 
tell me so.” 


Or ‘‘ The Nights,”’ in which the pass- 
ing of Winter is exquisitely pictured 
as dying ‘‘in a dream of rain.’’ 

To have lived the life he aimed to 
live; to have done the work he felt 
impelled to do; to have so impressed: 
the world with the rare quality of this 
work that edition followed edition; to 
have won the friendship and love of 
Lamb, Rogers, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Browning,Tennyson and other 
of his contemporaries; to have given to 
the world that second self, his poet 
daughter, Adelaide Proctor, and to 
have died lamented and honored, and 
to be read and studied by all who find 
delight in lyric poetry,—this surely is 
success enough for any one poet. 

7? 

Bout let us return to Daudet. What 
reason has Mrs. Crawford for conclud- 
ing, or even surmising, that Daudet’s 
art would have prospered more in the 
Latin quarter or in some provincial 
village than in the elegant Faubourg 
St. Germain? Why charge Mme. 
Daudet with placing her husband’s 
work ‘‘on too high a plane,’’ with con- 
sequent “‘ great loss of spontaneity and 
grace’? Let us first take the great 
novelist’s testimony on this point. M. 
Daudet is quoted by a writer in a recent 
number of Scribner’s as confessing that 
he owed ‘‘all the success as well as the 
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happiness of his life’’ to 
Mme. Daudet. A man 
knows whetber his wife 
is a help or a hindrance 
to his success. If he 
doesn’t know, who does? 
We might quote one af- 
ter another of his con- 
temporaries to prove 
that Daudet’s art was 
helped, not hindered, 
by the brilliant yet 
soundly practical wom- 
an who early came into 
his life. But Mrs. Craw- 
ford herself supplies all 
the suggestions necessa- 
ry. This writer in one 
place speaks of Daudet’s 
‘lamentable inconcep- 
tion of his own literary 
mission, in attempting 
to smother his natural 
optimistic temperament 
beneath the dead weight 
of realistic pessimism.’’ 
Had he been prodded to 
his task by poverty and 
had his environment 
been one of sin and misery, might he not 
have succeeded all too well in smother- 
ing that natural artistic temperament 
beneath the dead weight of realistic 
pessimism? Had he not early come 
into enjoyment of that prosperity which 
enabled him to live at his ease, a pros- 
perity due largely to his wife’s thrifty 
management of his affairs, his imagina- 
tion might have been narrowed to his 
early Provencal life, or to the Bohem- 
ian life of the Latin quarter, and the 
world might have missed what it per- 
sists in regarding as Daudet’s best 
work, his humorous Tartarin series, 
and his more pretentious Numa Roumes- 
tan, which draw freely upon his own 
experience and observations while 
abroad. Mrs. Crawford elsewhere re- 
marks that ‘‘ Daudet’s limitations were 
the inevitable outcome of his qualities.” 
Then surely they could not have been 
the result of the ennobling life he led 





ALFONZO DAUDET. 


at home. Zola has well said that ‘ be- 
nevolent nature put Alphonse Daudet 
at the exquisite point of view where 
poetry finishes and cruelty begins.” 
There are passages in Daudet’s works 
which strain our acceptance of these 
words of praise —passages which—like 
whole chapters and even volumes of 
Zola—reveal the bestial and the devilish 
possibilities of the human soul. As we 
near them, we mentally shudder at the 
thought of what might have been, had 
not this impressionable young genius 
from Provence found just such a help- 
meet as the one who at the early age of 
twenty-six, came into his life, one of 
whom M. Filon writes: ‘‘A loving, 
intelligent wife, who was to be to him, 
in the words of the Holy Scriptures, ‘a 
companion of his rank,’ a wife who was 
not only to become a help and comfort, 
but a literary adviser, a moral guide, 
and a second conscience far more strict 
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and exacting than his own; a wife who 
taught him how to direct and husband 
his precious faculties,—how to turn 
them to the noblest use and highest 
deeds.”’ 
#3 

WHEN shall we hear the last of that 
abomination, the so-called comic his- 
tory? Notwithstanding the rough 
handling which its immediate prede- 
cessor received, now comes a ‘‘Comic 
History of Greece”! A writer who 
would deliberately sit down to be funny 
over the history of ‘‘ Fair Greece—sad 
relic of departed worth,’ would take 
notes at the funeral of his benefactor,— 
an’ faith he’d ‘‘ prent ’em.”’ 


* 
* * 


IF this sort of spirit were universal, 
we might speedily furl our battle-flags 
and make ready to celebrate the in- 
coming millennium. A young girl 
won one of the ten prizes in our Twenty 
Question competition for June. She 
directed the publisher to send THE 
MIDLAND for a year—the prize award- 
ed—to another young girl in her town, 
and added: 

‘*She was one who tried last month 
and failed. She is a poor orphan girl, 
and I found that she wanted the mag- 
azine, O, so bad! I thought if by send- 
ing it toher I might do her as much 
good as my friend, Mr. M , did 
me by sending it to me. P d like to 
have you turn over my year’s subscrip- 
tion to her.”’ 





Why are such instances so uncommon’ 


that one feels like relating them? One 
would think that the profitlessness of 
receiving and not giving, and the 


profitableness of freely giving as we - 


freely receive, would early become so 
apparent that generosity would soon 
grow to be a habit of the soul. 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


The current Outlook has a fine sketch 
en'itled ‘‘ Maple Seeds,”’ by Mrs. Ber- 
tha Horak Shambaugh of Iowa City. 
It is illustrated by the anthor. Mrs. 
Shambaugh has contributed some ex- 
cellent papers to THE MIDLAND, nota- 
bly one on the Amana Colony. 
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Albert Bigelow Paine, the Kansas 

et, is winning his way in New York. 

e is now a frequent contributor to the 
Century, Munsey’s and other Eastern 
magazines. Another Midland writer 
in verse and prose, Ellis Parker Butler, 
of Muscatine, has struck a humorous 
vein to which the Century frequently 
responds. 


George Kennan is trying his hand at 
a made-to-order story of the Cuban 
war. He is dredging for material 
under the banner of the Red Cross. 


A curious study of Palmistry, by F. 
W. Fitzpatrick, is forthcoming in THE 
MIDLAND. 


Mark Twain has come out alive from 
the gauntlet of the critics and, after 
paying his much-advertised debts, is 
presumably comfortable, ifnot positively 
happy. His ‘ Following the Equator ”’ 
has evidently satisfied a reasonable 
expectation. After reading the sample 
of the book which its publishers gave 
the public in McClure’s, we feared that 
a great disappointment was in store for 
both author and publisher. There 
seemed to be in that installment an 
over straining after the humor that 
made ‘‘Innocents Abroad”’ the great suc- 
cess it was. Here is a touch of Mark 
Twain’s happy combination of humor 
and philosophy, one of the many evi- 
dences which the book affords that its 
author has not yet lost his rare power 
of putting our every-day philosophy 
into rememberable words. Speaking 
of the difficult task of withholding our 
scorn from those who don’t think as we 
do, the philosopher says: ‘If the man 
doesn’t believe as we do, we say he is a 
crank, and that settles it. I mean it 
— nowadays, because we can’t burn 

im. 


Frank W. Calkins can write a love 
story as well as tales of adventure, as 
MIDLAND readers will soon be con- 
vinced. Look out forhis ‘‘ Mrs. Brown 
of Brownsville.’’ 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


What ails Chicago? Mr. Ellsworth, 
of that city, is going to take his noble 
collection of paintings to New York 
‘*on account of Chicago’s atmosphere.’’ 
So says the art editor of unsey’s. 
This writer does not tell us whether 
the objec'ion to the atmosphere is ma- 
terial or moral. But as the same ob- 
jection “‘ brought Mr. Charles Yerkes’ 
magnificent pictures to Gotham,’’ we 
may infer that it is material. 
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Good Housekeeping’s publisher has 
been forced into bankruptcy by a wicked 
creditor who maintained that what’s 
his is his’n. 


Munsey gives us another look at his 
half-tone collection of battleships, and 
prepares us for the worst by saying: 
‘*They cannot be pictured too often.” 
It may occur to this enthusiastic pic- 
turer thateven battleships pail in time. 


The Overland is struggling through a 
long and tedious contest of amateur 
photographers. It has reached the 
eighth installment of views. As its 
readers have been given a reduction in 
the price of the magazine they are 
keeping still. Re C7 C—_ttesd 


"Pickwick is the latest attempt to find 
out what Chicago wants. It is a five- 
center. 


Timeliness will be a feature of the 
August MIDLAND. Papers descriptive 
of characters and scenes in the Spanish- 
American War will be included in the 
table of contents. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


(i) Why was my descriptive paper thrown 
out? (2) Was it not well written? 


(2) It was well written, but (1) the 
pictures were not satisfactory. They 
are half-tone prints which would not 
reproduce well, and, to add to their 


THE MIDLAND 


THE BEST YOUTH’S HISTORICAL NOVEL EVER 
WRITTEN, 


The advance sheets of a long expected story 
are lying upon THE MIDLAND Book Table. 
Which is the more delightful, the unexpected 
or the expected book? In the present in- 
stance, the expected book, marking, as it 
does, the outermost trend of the eentury, yet 
displaying the ripe scholarship and inimit- 
able style characteristic of the school of 
Longfellow and Holmes, gives the greater 

leasuré. About two years ago, Mrs. Julia ©. 

. Dorr wrote me that she was planning a 
youth’s story which would illustrate the life 
of the little Duke of Gloster, the only one of 
Queen Anne’s numerous children who lived 
to be soold aseleven years. Often Mrs. Dorr 
had to lay this book entitled, “In King’s 
Houses,’’* aside, on account of severe illness, 
or because some poem, as “The Sanctuar 
Lamp,” impressed itself upon her mind wit 

eater insistence than the fortunes of the 

y, Gloster, and his chosen friend, Robin 
Sandys. Then, too, ye young writers, who 
scorn to revise your articles, thinking what 
editors call “hot stuff" good enough for 


*I. C. Page & Oo., Boston. 
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non-availability, they had been pasted 
on thin sheets of paper, and hence pre- 
sented a wrinkled, rumpled appear- 
ance, which would have been fatal to 
reproduction had they been the best of 
pictures. 





(1) Do you always read manuscripts to the 
bitter end? (2) Don’t you sometimes spare 
—— such infliction? Please answer in 

HE MIDLAND. 


(1) No. (2) Yes. To illustrate: 
Let us take a manuscript before us—one 
no better and no worse than many oth- 
ers thatcome to us. The first sentence 
readsthus: ‘*To those who have lived 
in the valley lands all their lives, we 
presume they can scarcely imagine the 
absolute joy and pleasure that can be 
derived from afew weeks’ sojourn amid 
the delightful scenery and unexpected 
surprises constantly presented by the 
grand old Rockies.” The faults of con- 
struction in this initial sentence and 
the evidence given therein that the 
writer has but faint comprehension of 
word values, raised so much question 
as to the author’s ability to write for 
the edification of others that only a few 
sentences more were needed to con- 
vince us of the impossibility of making 
any use of the manuscript, and it was 
laidaside. No manuscript thus faultily 
begun has any place in a magazine that 
aims to present the best in descriptive 
writing. 


BOOK TABLE. 


publication,—Mrs. Dorr is in the habit of put- 
ting the first drafts of her stories, sketches of 
travel and poems away to leaven; for when 
the ingredients of a story are once mixed up, 
it is surprising how many obscure notices 
and remarks in newspapers, books, conver- 
sations, suggest some new ingredient, and 
add to the final flavorof the took. Mrs. Dorr 
is also a fortunate finder of charming bits of 
history; almost as fortunate as the Goncourts 
in France. Likethe aunt of these celebrated 
brothers, Mrs. Dorr has always had a passion 
for old bric-a-brac, Venetian glasses, objects 
in ivory, old tapestries, letters and manu- 
scripts, everything, in fine, which forms the 
fragments of history, the blocks from which 
the statue is formed. 

But Mrs. Dorr does not believe, as did Ed- 
mond and Jules de Goncourt, that a perioa 
must be lznown solely by its queens of the left 
and right and its dinner-menus; a courtly 

eriod must be sought out amid its fetes and 
tsattire. Mrs. Dorr takes a wider view even 
in this youth’s story of “In King’s Houses.” 
Herein her profound knowledge of old Eng- 
lish cathedrals, celebrated halls, castles, cot- 
tages, scenery, costumes, fetes, religious festi- 
vals and ceremonials has all been brought 
into play, as well as curious fragments of his- 
tory which she plucked out of theSeventeenth 
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and Fighteenth century waste basket, glee- 
fullyeluding theclutches of old FatherTime’s 
relentless fi. gers. Out of shreds and patches 
then (for, beyond Bishop Burnet’s account, 
little has heretofore been known in authentic 
history of Wiliiam, the fifth Duke of Glos- 
ter) Mrs. Dorr hus reconstructe®’ for the girls 
and boys of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
ceuturies th. life and briet career of this 
promising littledvuke. And she bas done her 
work so well thut “In King’s Houses” is des- 
tined to beau you.h’s classic. It will be to the 
children what Thackeray's ‘Henry Esmond” 
is to their fathers und mothers. 

kkobin Sandys, the heroof the story, was the 
reputed grauds n of Dame Dorothy, an old 
nurse of Queen Anne. Dame Dorothy reared 
Robin as her grandson, giving him, however, 
every possible chance in life which opened 
before him. He was in reulity the son of Sir 
Henry Waldegrave, »nd was left in Dame 
Dorothy’s charge after the battle of the 
Boyne, for Sir Henry Waldegrave had served 
the Stuarts all his days, and was, like the 
good Bishop Ken, a faithful adherent of the 
Stuarts, although a Protestant. Ali the ro- 
mance of those days in song and story was 
associated with the Stuarts, and this is the 
side that children love I well remember, 
when J was a girl, how “The Children of the 
New Forest’? converted me to the Stuart 
cause,— against my good father’s protests. 
Later reading (including many studies of 
Macaulay aid Carlyle) made me change my 
position. But my udvice always is: Let the 
children love the Stuarts, for as Mrs. Dorr 
says: “As long as valor is, and loyalty and 
devotion endure, so long shall the noble men 
who followed the Stuarts to defeat and death 
live in the hearts of mankind. Unstable 
as water, ’tis a fated race, yet oh, how well 
beloved!” It is unwise to tear down the 
myths of childhood and show children only 
the cold, bare facts of history and life. 
One reason why children love nature so 
much is because the ancient mother covers 
up the bare trees, the bare hills, and the bare 
meadows. Children love life, and color. and 
valor, and patriotism, and love. At least 
this is Dame Dorothy’s Poieoay of life 
Dame Dorothy is a type of the old-fashioned 
English nurse. Without any great knowl- 
edge of books, beyond the Bible and the Horn 
book, she yet has a practical knowledge of 
children and childish lore. She is faithful, 
discreet, has arare wit and a quick, although 
prudent, tongue. She is a stately figure, 
who never quite forgets that she was once 
nurse to Lady Anne Stuart. 

Portraits of Queen Anne have not been 
drawn with a loving hand by either Whig or 
Tory. The good Queen Anne was over- 
sbadowed by the brilliant men and women of 
her court. Her domestic virtues were de- 
preciated in an age when it was not fashion- 
able to be virtuous. Mrs Dorr’s portrait of 
Queen Anne is certainly more human than 
the celebrated description of Marie Antoin- 
ette by the two Goncourts, and will bear 
comparison therewith. Les Gomcourt’s pen 

rtrait of Queen Marie Antoinette is as fol- 


OWws: 
“The Queen possessed all the characteristic 
marks which men’s imagination requires 
from majesty in woman; a serene benevo- 
lence; a figure made to fill a throne; hair 
forming a diadem of pale gold; the most 
beautiful and brilliant complexion possible; 
a perfect neck, perfect shoulders, and per- 
fect hands; the rythmic step that heralds 
the approach of the goddesses in the ancient 
poems; a royal poise of the head; a superb 
air of welcome and ge en the ——s 
remembrance of which strangers carrie 
away with them.” 
In quiet contrast to this adulatory descrip- 
tion of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette is 








the living figure of Queen Anne in “In King’s 
Houses.”’ 

“The Princess had been extremel 
in her early youth, with her round, pliant 
figure, her fair, fresh, English complexion, 


pretty 


her luxuriant, dark brown hair and her 
dainty hands and feet; and although she 
had of late years grown too stout for perfect 
comeliness, she was still fair, with a royal 
dignity in the poise of her well-shaped head, 
and much of the charm that belongs to beau- 
tiful womanhood. Queen Anne’s chief 
accomplishments were her knack of writing 
petty little notes and making graceful little 
speeches My lords were charmed with her 
grace and dignity. She had acertain sweet- 
ness of voice that was remarkable even in 
her childhood, and she had been well trained 
in the use of it. All through her life she re- 
tained the power of swaying an audience by 
this subtle charm of voice and manners, 
which often stood her in good stead where 
brilliant intellect and rare wit might have 
failed her. 

She was now thirty-seven, in the very mid- 
summer of her womanhood. Too large in 
a teeren she yet retained much of the simple 

eauty of her girlhood, her fresh English col- 

oring, her wealth of softly curling hair,— 
brown with a glint of gold in it, and the per- 
fectly moulded hands and arms that were 
suid to be the most beautiful in all Europe. 
The people loved her,—all the more, perhaps, 
because she was neither learned nor brilliant, 
but merely a simple, kindly woman whom 
they could understand. So they greeted her 
with loud acclaims, weporeing that the sun 
rose on her coronation day; and regarding it, 
after the literally stormy weather of the pre- 
ceding reign, asa favorable augury for which 
it was meet to thank God and take heart of 
zyrace. They called her then, as they called 
ner always, “Our good Queen Anne.” 
(.To write a youth’s classic in one’s seventy- 
second year, —— into it the substance of 
many travels, the pith of many readings, the 
essence of one’s mature thought! Could any 
fairer work be found for a woman-poet? 

The illustrations by Mr. Frank T. Merrill 
are picturesque, show a close study of the 
book, and are fairly accurate as to costume. 

MARY J. KEID. 


When a poet raises his voice any- 
where in the West, it seems as though 
there was a conspiracy of busy men and 
the elements to drown his voice in an 
uproar of their own making. The 
elemental strife into which the pioneer 
is drawn develops men of strength who 
do and dare, and whose real greatness 
they do not themselves comprehend. 
Not till after the fight is made and 
victory or death attained, does the 
poet-interpreter get a hearing. The 
rough riders who, a few years ago, 
rushed over the border line into the 
then Indian Territory, carrying under 
their broad hats the sovereignty of 
which States are made, needed an in- 
terpreter who should do for them what 
Bret Harte did for the Forty-niners, 
dig down underneath the phenomenal 
movement and find the soul of it. 

Take an instance. Foremost among 
the pioneers of Oklahoma was the 
notorious raider, Captain Payne, once 
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pictured to the world as an outlaw and 
treated as such by the government. 
To the poet of Oklahoma, Mr. Freeman 
E. Miller,* this criminal before the 
law was revealed as a man of the John 
Brown type, whose claim to greatness 
lies in his one idea that there in the 
Indian Territory was land too good to 
be left unredeemed, and just over the 
border in Kansas were homeless thou- 
sands, eager to redeem the wilderness 
and only waiting the man, and the 
word. 
“A new Crusade 
He preached, a second Hermit, 
A savage land frum wilderness to redeem; 
ie slowly made, 
Whatever fools may term it, 
A mighty force that realized his dream.” 


The heroic side of the cowboy’s wild 
life also needed an interpreter. But 
not until the fencing in process of the 
present decade began to fence out the 
cowboy, did the poet come to picture 
that hero of the plains at his best. His 
all-day and all-night devotion to duty, 
his unfaltering, death-defying courage 
in a stampede, the heart side of his 
nature as revealed by an incident some- 
time after his death—these are phases 
which only the poet could bring out at 
their best. Wequote from “The Stam- 
pede,’’ by Mr. Miller: 


“Him I found where the cattle rushed in the 
wild of their wandering, 
Broken and beaten by scores of hoofs, a 
crushed and a mangied thing! 
I found a locket above his heart, with a 
picture there of grace 
That showed a girl with a curly head and a 
most uncommon face; 
Hero, you say? Well, maybe so; for I know 
it is oft confessed 
That he’s the kind of a man it takes for the 
work here in the West.” 


Mr. Miller is professor of English 
language and literature in the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, and is doing good work in the 
embryo State, with: which his name is 
already closely identified. Governors 
come and go; but the poet who saw and 
felt and pictured “‘The Opening of 
Oklahoma,” though yet a young man, 
is a permanent part of the history of 
that on-coming State. The only real 
historians are the poets. It matters 
little that history, so called, begins 
where Homer left off; for the most 
luminous portion of the real history of 
Greece is found in ‘‘The Iliad,’ and 
“The Odyssey.” After reading Mr. 

*Songs of the Southwest Country. Freeman 


E. Miller, Stillwater, Oklahoma. $1.50. Th 
Knickerbocker Press, New York. ? 


Freeman’s ‘‘The Opening of Okla- 
homa,”’ one finds the tale is there told: 
—all else, however valuable it may be 
as data, is data only. 


Clarence Hawkes is coming into his 
own. When ‘“‘the blind poet of New 
England” put forth his first book, 
‘*Pebbles and Shells, ’’ it became evident 
that though much of the verse was 
crude, there was much of promise there. 
‘Three Little Folks’’ followed, of 
which the same remark might be made. 
But of the latest book from this source, 
‘*Idyls of Old New England,’’* some- 
what more may be said. The poet’s 
soul is expanding. His mind is be- 
coming more exacting. The poet’s 
judgment as to what themes are his and 
what belong to greater souls is assert- 
ing itself. As Hezekiah Butterworth 
well says in his introduction to this 
volume, ‘‘Such work as his is near to 
the people’s hearts; in such poems the 
old home, its elms, its purple swifts, its 
flaming orioles, its orchards, meadows 
and grasses, and all the sacred habi- 
tude of social and domestic affection 
come back again.’”’ The poet has re- 
peopled New England with the old- 
time folk whose dialect we wouldn’t 
change if we could and couldn’t if we 
would, whose droll protests against 
modern innovations, far from irritating 
us, afford us_no end of enjoyment, for 
memories of the old times make it easy 
for the reader to put himself in the 
protestant’s place for the time being. 
Take as a single instance the following 
dialect verse: 

**T see the college chaps in town, 

A swellin’ round in style, 

A lookin’ mighty dandified, 

As though they knew a pile; 
An’ then I read when I got hum 

O’ how they’ve done some trick 


That would have put ter shame the brains 
O’ any lunatic. 


“An’ then sometimes I see them all 
A-marchin’ up an’ down, 

With night dresses an’ nightcaps on— 
They call um cap and gown’; 

An’ some o’ um go in for sports, 
An’ some goin for canes; 

It makes you feel real sorrowful 
That more don’t try for brains.” 


The volume includes several hundred 
quatrains, some of them innocent of 
suggestion, but most of them contain- 
ing a thought quaintly expressed. The 
poet’s sympathy with nature, felt in 
many of the poems, develops in a few of 
the quatrains, as for example: 


*Picturesque Publishing Co., Northampton, 
Mass. $1.50. 
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‘Is it the woe inherent in all mirth, 

The finite life that crowns a higher birth, 

That wee feels, e’en like your heart and 
mine; 

When on. the air soft sighs the darkling 
pine?” 

But the best part of the book is the 
picturing of the homely cares and joys 
of New England country life. 

The work is elegantly printed and 
profusely and handsomely illustrated. 





That the new light in Middle-West- 
ern literature, known by the name of 
Elia W. Peattie, is not a fitful and un- 
certain light is demonstrated. Mrs. 
Peattie’s second venture before the 
public, ‘‘A Mountain Woman and Other 
Stories ’’ commanded the earnest atten- 
tion of the critics and found many 
readers. It evinced rare powers in pic- 
turing the hardships of isolated pio- 
neers on Nebraska farms and in the 
mountains beyond. The tragedy of the 
all-consuming mortgage was told with 
feeling ‘‘too deep for tears.’’ There 
was in the tale so much of realism that 


champions of the poor mortgaged farm- 
ers of Nebraska utilized it for campaign 
purposes, though it was written with no 
such end in view. Mrs. Peattie’s sec- 
ond book is entitled ‘‘Pippins and 
Cheese ’’—‘‘ Being the relation of how 
a number of persons ate a number of 
dinners at various times and places.’’* 
Some of the stories have appeared in 
the magazines and found interested 
readers. Most of the stories are in 
lighter vein than those of the first book 
abovereferred to, but a few of them 
strike the chord of love with a touch of 
pathos which is irresistible. ‘‘ Pippins 
and Cheese ”’ reveals reserves of mater- 
ial and power which promise greater 
work than has yet been achieved by its 
author. 


RECEIVED. 


The Old Thirteen, Patriotic Song; 
words by Corrilla Copeland Lewis; 
music by Harriet Hayden Hayes; 25 
cents. 5832 Jefferson Avenue, Chicago, 
or Chariton, Iowa. 


*Way & Williams, Publishers, Chicago. 
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REMINISCENCE OF REMENYI. 


By BRAD. 


HE doctor was evidently in a story- 

telling mood. Like the great Pres- 

ident almost any chance word reminded 
him of a little story. 

Two or three of us were talking to- 
gether one day, and the conversation 
turned on music and playing. 

‘*Speaking of playing,’’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘reminds me of a story. I was on 
a train going from Riverside to Musca- 
tine one day, and in one of the cars was 
the violinist, Remenyi, who had given 
a concert the night before in Iowa City. 
I went into the smoker to finish my 
cigar. At one of the small stations a 
tall, awkward fellow boarded the train, 
carrying in his hand a violin case. He 
was an unmistakable country boy, his 
trousers tucked into the tops of his 
boots which were crusted thick with 
mud. Around his neck was a tie of 
wondrous hue and mechanism. His hat, 
of the soft, felt variety, crushed and 
dented in every direction, was jammed 
on the back of his head in a way that 
made me wonder vaguely what held it 
on. He took the whole car into his con- 
fidence at once. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I’ve 
jest bought me a new fiddle, an’ I’m 
goin’ to play now. I ain’t never took 
many lessons, but I allus loved music. 
I k’n play a few tunes now.’ 

‘*While talking he was twisting up the 
strings until he thought they were 
about right, then took up the bow and 
commenced to scrape out one or two of 
the popular tunes of several years ago, 
*Little Annie Rooney’ and ‘Comrades.’ 

“After a few minutes the conductor 
gave me a wink and left the car. Go- 
ing back through the train, he stopped 
at Remenyi’s seat and said to him, 
‘There’s a man over in the smoking 
car-that can-play all around you.’ 

‘** Eh?’ said Remenyi, with a sur- 
prised look. 

‘“The conductor repeated his remark. 

li 


Vv 


*** Very well, I’ll go see him,’ said 
the great virtuoso, and off he started. 
The sounds which greeted his ear 
stunned him for a second, then he saw 
the joke. Going up tothe man he said: 

*** You got a violin, eh?’ 

‘** Yep,’ answered the farmer. 

*** Let me take it.’ 

“The precious fiddle was handed 
over to the stranger, who, to the horror 
of the owner, twisted up three of the 
strings until they snapped; then taking 
the bow, he played on that one string 
until every man in the car felt that his 
heart was the string vibrating to that 
wondrous bow. On and on played the 
master, seemingly forgetful of his sur- 
roundings. The farmer stood gazing 
at him and the fiddle in a kind of 
dream, wondering, as others did of 
Paganini,’if he were not the devil him- 
self. 

‘*Remenyistopped at last. Thedream- 
er woke, and his face commenced to look 
apprehensive. The artist put his hand 
in his pocket saying: 

‘*** Now I gif you some strings,’ and 
taking up the violin he re-strung it, 
tuned it, laid it lovingly under his chin, 
and played again. Smiles, laughter, 
tears, came from the soul of that violin 
wakened for the first time by the hand 
of the master. 

‘*Turning to the man he said: 

‘“*«There, you practice ten years— 
fourteen hours a day—then you play 
‘Yankee Doodle.’’ 

‘*With this parting shot, Remenyi left 
the car and went back to-the quiet of 
his revolving chair inthe drawing room 
car, where he probably meditated on 
the vagaries of these terrible Ameri- 
cans. 

‘The farmer stood for a moment looks 
ing at his cherished fiddle, then said: 

““*T’ve a good mind to smash the 
darned thing.’ ”’ 
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THE DR. S. S. STILL COLLEGE AND INFIRMARY OF 
OSTEOPATHY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ITS ORGANIZATION AND OPENING AT DES MOINES, IOWA, 


ORGANIZATION. 


HE Dr. S. S. Still College and 
Infirmary of Osteopathy has been 
regularly incorporated under the laws 
of Iowa, passed by the Twenty-seventh 
General Assembly, at its session in 1898. 
The incorporators of the company are: 
Dr. S. S. Still, Hon. A. L. Conger, Dr. 
William W. G. Helm, Prof. W. L. 
Riggs, Mrs. Ella D. Still and Mrs. 
Emily B. Conger, all able and well 
known men and women. 

The founding of this College and In- 
firmary is due principally to thd wisdom 
and foresight of Dr. S. S. Still who 
ranks to-day as the foremost educator 
in Osteopathy and the leading teacher 
in the American School of Osteopathy 
at Kirksville, Missouri, and who has 
been connected with the Infirmary at 
Kirksville during the last four years. 
In this work Dr. Still has been ably 
seconded by Col. A. L. Conger, the well 
known manufacturer, of Ohio. 

In January, 1897, Colonel Conger suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis which came 
near being fatal. After exhausting, 
without relief, the usual remedies used 
by the regular physicians in cases of 
paralysis, he was induced to place him- 
self under Osteopathic treatment at 
Kirksville, Missouri. A course of treat- 
ment of about one year has nearly re- 
stored Col. Conger to health Through 
the knowledge gained from his own 
case and from the observation of many 
and varied cases treated and cured at 
Kirksville, Col. Conger became thor- 
oughly convinced of the efficacy of the 
Osteopathic treatment and a firm and 
ardent advocate of its cause Through 
association with Dr.S. S. Still, he came 
to know him well, and recognized in 
him one to whom, more than to any 


other single individual, is due the for- 
mation of the broad and scientific basis 
along the lines of which the theory and 
practice of Osteopathy have been devel- 
oped. 

Owing to his liberal education and 
superior natural ability, Dr. S. S. Still 
became the favorite pupil of his uncle, 
Dr. Andrew T. Still, the discoverer of 
thescience. Under his thorough teach- 
ing and careful training, he soon not 
only mastered the principles of the sci- 
ence as taught by his uncle, but became 
an advanced and original thinker and 
investigator beyond the limits reached 
by the discoverer. The General Assem- 
bly of Iowa having, in the winter of 1898, 
recognized and legalized the practice of 
Osteopathy in this State, made it possi- 
ble to establish within its borders a 
College and Infirmary for the teaching 
and practice of the science. Recogniz- 
ing in these conditions an unrivaled op- 
portunity to occupy a field affording a 
much wider range for original investi- 
gation and practical usefulness, Dr. S. 
S. Still determined to organize this in- 
stitution. Knowing that Colonel Conger 
was an ardent believer in the science 
of Osteopathy and that he possessed 
rare ability as an organizer and execu- 
tive, he laid his plans before him and 
they met with his unqualified approval, 
and thus the two became associated in 
this enterprise A more fortunate and 
desirable combination would be diffi- 
cult to find. In Dr.S.S. Still the insti- 
tution possesses one who combines in 
himself not only a thorough knowledge 
of the theory and practice of Osteop- 
athy, but aptness and skill to impart it 
to others, as will be attested by the 
faculty of the American School of Oste- 
opathy and every intelligent student 
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who has graduated under him at Kirks- 
ville. Liberally educated at Baker 
University, Kansas, and endowed by na- 
ture with great ability and compara- 
tively young in years, he is most ad- 
mirably fitted to act as the leader in 
the promotion of an organization of 
this character. 

Col. A. L Conger has had a remark- 
able career as a leading manufacturer 
of the West. He was born in Boston, 
Summit county, Ohio, but his parents 
were natives of Vermont. Through 
industry and thrift, from small begin- 
nings at low wages, he gradually ad- 
vanced until he became the head of 
large manufacturing industries and 
railway enterprises. He has an honor- 


able war record and has been a com- 
mander of the Grand Army, Department 
of Ohio, and is an active member of the 
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Loyal Legion. He is 
widely distinguished 
among manufacturers, 
and served two terms as 
President of the Nation- 
al Association of Agri- 
cultural Implements and 
Vehicle Manufacturers 
and is still a member of 
its ExecutiveCommittee. 
For a quarter of a 
century he has been up- 
on important political 
committees and three 
times chairman of the 
Republican State Com- 
mittee of Ohio, and 
eight years Ohio’s mem- 
ber of the National Re- 
publican Committee, 
and served as a member 
of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National 
Committee, and bore 
close relations to J. S. 
Clarkson of Iowa. 
As has been stated, in 
1897 he suffered a stroke 
of paralysis which 
made it necessary for 
him to sever his connec- 
tion with business enterprises which 
would demand his active labor. In this 
enterprise his work will consist chiefly 
of supervision and counsel, but he will 
act both in an advisory and executive 
capacity. His extended experience in 
dealing with men and the public most 
admirably qualifies him for the position 
which he is to occupy in connection 
with this institution. Possessing an 
intimate knowledge of both business 
affairs and the science of Osteopathy, 
he will be able to harmoniously and 
wisely direct the affairs of this College 
and Infirmary. 

Associated with Dr. S. S. Still and 
Colonel Conger, as incorporators, are 
W. W. G. Helm, Prof. W. L. Riggs, 
Mrs. Ella D. Still and Mrs. Emily B. 
Conger, persons of whom space will not 
permit more than a brief biography. 
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The Treasurer of the 
Company, Mr. W.W.G. 
Helm, is a native of Ten- 
nessee. He has had large 
experience as an ac- 
countant and manager 
of financial enterprises. 
He has for fourteen 
months been a student 
at the American School 
of Osteopathy at Kirks- 
ville, taking high rank 
in scholarship, and is 
universally esteemed by 
the faculty and his as- 
sociate students. His 
popularity was evi- 
denced by his selection 
as the first president of 
the largest class in the 
school. He will finish 
his course of Osteopathy 
in the Dr. S. S. Still Col- 
lege and Infirmary, of 
which he is Treasurer. 
Having a liberal general 
education and a large 
experience in business, 
he will be able to dis- 














charge his new duties 

very efficiently and will 

prove a valuable member of the insti- 
tution. 

Prof. W. L. Riggs is a graduate of 
the State Normal School at Kirksville, 
Missouri, and later took a post gradu- 
ate course at Chicago University. He 
has had an extended experience as a 
teacher and superintendent of public 
schools, and for two years he occupied 
the chair of science in the State Nor- 
mal School at Albion, Idaho. He has 
been for twelve months in the American 
School of Osteopathy, and during his 
course in this College, the confidence of 
the faculty in his scholarship and abil- 
ity was shown by his being chosen to 
fill a temporary vacancy in the chair of 
histology in that institution. As a suc- 
cessful teacher, Professor Riggs is 
classed among the best. 

Mrs. S. S. Still was born in the State 
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of Maine and comes from the renowned 
Longfellow family. At an early day 
they moved West and settled at Law- 
rence Kansas. Her education was com- 
pleted at the Kansas State University, 
where she was especially apt in Latin 
and German. Before her marriage she 
was a successful teacher, and later 
graduated in the Chautauqua Course. 
Three years ago she entered the Ameri- 
can School of Osteopathy, graduating 
in June, °'97, since which time she has 
been one of the regujar operators of 
that institution. She has been espe- 
cially fortunate in having received O:- 
teopathic instruction direct from Dr. 
A. T. Still, the discoverer of the sci- 
ence, also from Dr. Chas. Still along the 
line of obstetric work. She is one of the 
best Osteopaths ever graduated from 
the Kirksville school. Mrs, Still makes 
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friends both with patients and students 
and her appearance before the class in 
clinics was always greeted with rounds 
of applause, as the students knew that 
they would get many practical points 
from her presentation of cases. She, like 
her husband, has the happy faculty of 
imparting to others that which she 
knows. In the Infirmary practice, here 
in Des Moines, she will have charge of 
the ladies’ department, and in the 
school will be one of the demonstra- 
tors in clinics and also deliver lec- 
tures on Osteopathic gynecology and 
olstetrics. 

Mrs. S. S. Still will have charge of 
the ladies’ department of the College 
and Infirmary and will be ably assisted 
by Mrs. A. L. Conger. While Colonel 
Conger was convalescing at Kirksville, 
Mrs. Conger was so favorably im- 
pressed with the newly-discovered sci- 
ence, and that she might be the better 
able to care for her husband from an 
Osteopathic and scientific standpoint, 
she became a student of Osteopathy. 
She was elected Vice-President of her 
class. Last winter Dr. W. J. Conner, 
‘‘a member of the regular operating 
staff, of the A. T. Still Infirmary, and 


demonstrator of clinical practice in 
The American School at Kirksville,’’ 
was given a three-months’ leave of 
absence for the purpose of opening an 
office and entering on the practice of 
Osteopathy at Phoenix, Arizona. Before 
leaving Kirksville he engaged Mrs. 
Conger to be his lady assistant. They 
were most successful in their practice 
there, and in writing a friendly letter 
to Mrs. Conger, Dr. Conner alludes to 
Mrs. Conger’s work with him and 
writes as follows, under date of April 
19th last: ‘“‘If you think of going out 
to practice with anyone, I think you 
would be a great help to him, and I 
would want no better partner to prac- 
tice with than you. I think I could 
learn as much from you as you could 
from me.”’ 

Mrs. Conger has met with marked 
success in the cases she has treated 
since that time, and is destined to be- 
come one of the ablest practitioners and 
exponents of the newly-discovered sci- 
ence of Osteopathy. She is one of the 
prominent ladies of Ohio and-has an 
extensive acquaintance throughout the 
United States. She is as well and 
favorably known in charity work and 
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church circles as her husband is in 
business and political circles. 


LOCATION. 


The location of this institution is at 
1428 West Locust street, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The property comprises a beau- 
tiful plat of ground, having a frontage 
of over 200 feet on Locust street. and 
includes a large and commodious house 
that was formerly the home of Hon. J. 
S. Clarkson, but more recently owned 
by Hon. Judge Josiah Given, from whom 
it was purchased bythisCompany. This 
house will be used as the Infirmary for 
the present. The picture of the house 
and grounds, which appears on another 
page, shows how beautiful it is, and its 
beauty is only exceeded by the conven- 
ience of the location and its especial 
adaptation to the purposes to which it 
is to be devoted. It is finely shaded 
Its surroundings are excellent, and it is 
just far enough from the business center 
of the city to be removed from the dust 
and noise and yet be within easy access 
of the leading hotels, public libraries, 
depots and other places of business and 
amusement. The city of Des Moines 
was chosen by the faculty of this insti- 


tution because of the many natural ad- 
vantages it possesses as the capital of 
one of the richest agricultural and 
manufacturing States of the Union; its 
numerous schools and colleges; its ex- 
cellent literary, church and social priv- 
ileges; its fine city and State libraries, 
and the special advantages it offers to 
students of Osteopathy for the study of 
clinics in its several hospitals, and easy 
access to the libraries for books of ref- 
erence. As the capital, leading manu- 
facturing, railway, literary, social and 
educational center of the great State of 
Iowa, the city of Des Moines has no im- 
portant rival nearer than Chicago on 
the east, St. Paul and Minneapolis on 
the north, Omaha on the west and St. 
Louis and Kansas City on the south. 
These combined advantages render it 
eminently proper that Des Moines 
should be selected above all other 
cities as the home of the leading col- 
lege of Osteopathy in the world. 


OPENING OF THE COLLEGE. 


Upon the 5th day of September, 1898, 
the College will open its doors with a 
full corps of able instructors in all its 
departments and a full and complete 
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equipment for the practice and teaching 
of the science of Osteopathy. The law 
of Iowa, under which this institution is 
organized, requires that a person to be 
graduated as a ‘‘Diplomate of Oste- 
opathy,’’ shall have pursued a course of 
study at some regularly authorized 
school of Osteopathy, comprising not 
less than four terms of five months each. 
In accordance with this law the faculty 
of this College has formulated and 
adopted a course of study, a copy of 
which will be sent to anyone on appli- 
cation who contemplates entering the 
College as a student. 
INFIRMARY. 


The Infirmary department of this in- 
stitution will be open July 5, 1898, to 
receive patients for the treatment of 
both acute and chronic diseases. Dr. 
S. S. Still, assisted by other able and 
experienced graduates of Osteopathy, 
whose names will be given in published 
catalogue, will be in constant attend- 
ance. With such an able and eminent 
staff of operators at this Infirmary there 
will be no further necessity of Iowa 
people going away from the State for 
treatment. 


HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE. 


We quote from an article by Rev. 
Young, as follows: 

The discoverer of this system of treat- 
ing disease is Andrew Taylor Still, 
M. D., a native of West Virginia, and 
formerly an Allopathic physician. Forty 
years ago, when residing and practicing 
in the State of Kansas, he realized the 
insufficiency of the standard remedies 
and the need of a more scientific method 
of healing. In conversation with a 
friend at that time he advanced the 
theory that the human body is a ma- 


-chine, perfectly constructed by a Divine 


builder, and if kept properly adjusted, 
capable of running its allotted time 
without the aid of drugs. 

. Gradually working out his theory by 
study and experiments, as fast as he 
learned how to apply it to any particu- 
lar ailment, that far he would discard 
Allopathic remedies. Finally, after 
thirty years of patient study and re- 
search, in 1885, he abandoned the whole 
theory of materia medica. Continuing 
to systematize and apply his new 
method, in 1889 he announced that he 
had at last perfected the system, which 
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TREATING ROOM LN INFIRMARY. 


he called ‘‘Osteopathy,’’ and that a 
college would be founded to teach the 
new science. As his practice increased 
rapidly, Dr. Still was compelled to estab- 
lish an Infirmary, which was erected in 
1895, but proving inadequate for the 
growing demand it was enlarged to the 
present ample proportions. 


THE NAME OSTEOPATHY 


(from osteon, a bone, and pathos, suffer- 
ing,) is somewhat misleading, as many 
suppose that the system deals only with 
bone diseases and dislocations, and 
hence apply the term ‘‘ Bone Doctor”’ 
to an Osteopath. It would be impossi- 
ble, doubtless, to describe this treat- 
ment or its application in a single word, 
and hence Dr. Still selected the word 
‘* Osteopathy ’’ as more nearly describ- 
ing it, because bones are the framework 
on which the organs of the body are 
constructed, and are used ‘‘ as levers to 
relieve pressure on nerves, veins and 
arteries.” It is the use of the bones in 
Osteopathic manipulation, rather than 
the treatment of bone diseases, which 
gives pertinency to the name as applied 
to the practice. Technically defined, 
Osteopathy is ‘‘ that science which con- 


sists of such exact, exhaustive and veri- 
fiable knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the human mechanism, 
anatomical, physiological and psycho- 
logical, including the chemistry and 
physics of its known elements, as has 
made discoverable certain organic laws 
and remedial resources, within the body 
itself, by which nature, under the scien- 
tific treatment peculiar to Osteopathic 
practice, apart from all ordinary meth- 
ods of extraneous, artificial or medicinal 
stimulation, and in harmonious accord 
with its own mechanical principles, 
molecular activities and metabolic pro- 
cesses, may recover from displacements, 
disorganizations, derangements, and 
consequent disease, and regain its nor- 
mal equilibrium of form and function 
in health and strength.”’ 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SCIENCE. , 


The great fundamental principles of 
the new science are: 

1. ‘*Health is natural; disease and 
death, between the time of birth and 
old age, are unnatural.’’ 

2. ‘* All bodily disorders are the re- 
sult of mechanical obstruction to the 
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free circulation of vital fluids and 
forces.”—Journal of Osteopathy. 
Osteopathy regards the human body 
as a complicated machine, built by the 
Great Master Mechanic, and so per- 


fectly adjusted in all its parts as torun - 


its allotted period until worn out by old 
age. ‘* Man is a machine with over 200 
bones. You may call them braces, sup- 
ports or what you please. Muscles, 
nerves, blood vessels and tendons are 
distributed all over and through this 
frame work. There is an engine and 
pipes run from that engine to all parts 
of the body, and from all] parts blood is 
carried back to the place it started from 
by the veins or blood tubes. Health is 
that condition we are in when all the 
wheels of life are in their center and 
move without any obstruction, great or 





small. Disease is the 
creaking of the eccen- 
tricities of any or all 
parts of the machinery.”’ 
Health is ‘‘ the result of 
the harmonious action 
of the system when all 
its parts are unirritated 
by any cause, such as in- 
creased or diminished 
flow of the fluids of the 
arteries or veins or the 
nerve force, by partial 
or complete dislocation 
of bones, muscles, tis- 
sues, membranes, or 
parts of the whole sys- 
tem.”’ 

He holds tkat the 
chief cause of disease is 
lack of blood supply from 
some mechanical ob- 
struction to natural 
function. There is some 
displacement, enlarye- 
ment, obstruction or ab- 
normality of a bone, mus- 
cle or ligament, or some 
unnatural pressure upon 
a nerve or blood vessel, 
when this machine gets 
out of order. Osteopa- 
thy, recognizing the wonderfully re- 
cuperative power of nature, claims that 
the human body is prepared for every 
emergency, and has within itself all the 
necessary power to arrest and repair 
the ravages of disease without the aid 
of any foreign substance or artificial 
stimulus, save pure air breathed into the 
lungs, and food and drink taken into the 


-stomach through the natural channels. 


The object of the Osteopath, there- 
fore, is simply to detect and remove any 
obstruction or abnormality in the body 
which interferes with the laws of na- 
ture so that she may continue her work 
unmolested. This is the whole philos- 
ophy of Osteopathy in a nutshell. It 
claims to cure nothing, but only to re- 
store the body to a normal condition 
and let nature effect the cure. 
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HOW RESULTS ARE OB- 
TAINED. 


But it may be asked, 
how does Osteopathy se- 
cure such results? 

We must first under- 
stand something about 
the nervous and circu- 
latory systems of the hu- 
man mechanisms. The 
nerves are like a vast 
telegraphic system ex- 
tending to all parts of 
the body. They pass 
through, over, under 
and between hundreds 
of bones, muscles, liga- 
ments, arteries and 
veins, in great complex- 
ity, and being extreme- 
ly sensitive they are li- 
able to get out of order. 
Evidently the sensible 
thing to do in such an 
event is to find out 
where the wires are 
crossed or down and then 
set them right. This 
the Osteopath does by 
stretching the contract- 
ed muscles, or reducing 
a slight dislocation 
which obstructs the nervous current, 
and so restores the organ to its normal 
exercise. This result is accomplished 
by intelligent manipulation, and not by 
dosing the unoffending stomach with 
poisonous drugs. 

In like manner the arteries and veins 
traverse the intricate network of bones, 
muscles and nerves. ‘The rule of the 
artery is absolute and universal’’ A 
natural flow of blood is health, and dis- 
ease is the effect of local or general 
disturbance of blood. 

While the nerves convey sensations 
to and from the brain and control the 
physiological functions of the body, yet 
they, in turn, are dependent upon the 
blood supply. If this is obstructed ia 
any way, then the part which is thus 
deprived of its nourishment is soon 








W. W. G. HELM, TREASURER. 


weakened and diseased. The Jews 
were forbidden to eat blood, for Jeho- 
vah Himself declares: ‘‘The life of the 
flesh is in the blood.’’ (Lev. xvii, ii.) 
Hence, in insisting upon the impor- 
tance of the blood, Osteopathy is only 
emphasizing the express declaration of 
Scripture. If, then, this vital flow is 
hindered in any way, serious conse- 
quences are certain to follow. For in- 
stance, an obstructed artery may pro- 
duce heart disease, and an obstructed 
vein cause inflammatory rheumatism, 
dropsy, erysipelas, varicose veins, or 
cancer. In treating such cases the Os- 
teopath locates and removes the ob- 
struction and then stimulates the cir- 
culation, which gradually carries off 
the impurities arising from the dis- 
ease. 
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SPINAL DISEASES. 


Many organic troubles originate with 
the spine. This is a flexible column 
composed of many separate bones called 
vertebrz, which are joined by elastic 
cartilage. The spinal column encloses 
the spinal cord, which is the great 
trunk from which the spinal nerves 
spring. These nerves which control 
the muscles, organs and circulation, 
pass from the spinal cord through 
openings in the vertebre, and hence it 
is essential that the muscles which are 
attached to and move the spine should 
be elastic. If these muscles are con- 
tracted but slightly and press upon 
some nerve controlling a distant part 
of the body, then more or less paralysis 
of that part will result. By manipula- 
tion these contracted muscles are 





stretched, thus releas- 
ing the nerve, which 
performs its functions 
normally. 

There are certain 
nerve centers in the 
spine which control the 
action of the heart, liv- 
er, kidneys, digestive or- 
gans, etc. By Osteo- 
pathic manipulation of 
these nerves, the action 
of the heart can be les- 
sened, and in a few min- 
utes the temperature of 
a fever patient will be 
reduced to normal. Thus 
fevers are treated with- 
out drugs and cured in 
one-half the time re- 
quired by the ordinary 
methods. Looseness of 
the bowels,from common 
diarrhoea to bloody flux, 
can be instantly checked 
by manipulating the 
nerves which control the 
peristalic action of the 
intestines. On the other 
hand, constipation is re- 
lieved by opening the 
gall duct, which serves 
as a natural physic, with much more 
satisfactory results than any of the 
cathartics of the pharmacopceia. 


HEART DISEASE. 


Cold, fatigue and other causes will 
often contract the muscles of the chest, 
compressing the elastic ribs and thus 
decreasing the dimensions of the thorax 
(the bony cavity above the abdomen 
enclosing the heart, lungs, etc.). The 
ribs being forced down upon the pleura, 
lungs and heart may cause asthma, con- 
sumption or heart trouble. 


DIPHTHERIA. 


Osteopaths contend that diphtheria 
is caused by contraction of the muscles 
of the neck and thorax, as well as by 
those of respiration. These interfere 
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with the circulation and produce inflam- 
mation of the larynx, bronchial tubes 
and throat. This disease, even in its 
most malignant forms, succumbs to 
Osteopathy. 


SPINAL MENINGITIS. 


Cerebro-spinal meningitis likewise 
readily yields to Osteopathic treatment. 
It was the loss of four children by this 
dread disease that impelled Dr. A. T. 
Still to the study and experiments 
which have developed the science of 
Osteopathy. He discovered that in 
this ailment the muscles which bind 
together the spinal vertebrz become 
contracted and so cause abnormal pres- 
sure on the intervertebral substance and 
obstruct not only the nerve supply, but 
the circulation of the spinal cord itself. 
Osteopathic treatment is successful in 
this disease, even when death is immi- 
nent, and in its earlier stages it is said 
to be not more difficult to cure than a 
severe cold. 


FEVERS, GOITRE AND INSANITY. 


Fever and ague and congestive chills 
are cured in from two to six days, and 
immediate relief is afforded in all cases, 
even after all other known remedies 
have failed. Goitre is another trouble 
that disappears under the hands of an 
Osteopath without injection, ligation or 
extirpation. This disease is the result 
of an enlargement of the thyroid gland, 
caused by an obstruction toits unusually 
large blood supply. Certain muscles 
contract and depress the clavicle (col- 
lar bone), preventing the escape of 
blood from the gland, resulting in 
goitre. Ifthis obstruction be removed, 
then the surplus matter will be taken 
up by absorption and disappear, and the 
success which attends manipulation 
proves the correctness of the theory. 
Even insanity has been successfully 
treated by this system of healing. It is 
claimed that a large per cent of the 
cases of this character is nothing 
but a temporary mental derangement, 
due to purely mechanical causes, 


which can be easily remedied by Os- 
teopathy. 
OSTEOPATHIC OBSTETRICS. 

Osteopathy is remarkably successful 
in all female troubles. It has been 
demonstrated that childbirth can be 
made easy and comparatively painless 
by the application of Osteopathic prin- 
ciples :o Obstetrics. 

DISEASES TREATED AND PERCENTAGE 
CURED. 

Instances might be multiplied of the 
value of Osteopathic treatment. Suffice 
it to suy that as a matter of fact the 
diseases successfully treated by this 
science include nearly all that come 
within the scope of the medical profes- 
sion, both acute and chronic, and 
especially those which have been pro- 
nounced incurable or have been imper- 
fectly handled by all the other schools. 
Asthma, bronchitis, cancer, tumors, 
goitre, hip and spinal diseases, nervous 
troubles, paralysis, diseases of the eyes, 
heart disease, female troubles, and the 
like, are conquered by Osteopathy. 

Osteopathic records show that from 
50 to 60 per cent of all the cases treated 
are entirely cured, 25 per cent greatly 
benefited, 20 per cent slightly benefited, 
while only 5 per cent show no apparent 
improvement, and none of these are 
injured. It should be remembered, 
also, that fully three-fourths of the 
patients try Osteopathy as a last resort, 
and many of them after being pro- 
nounced incurab!e by the other schools, 
thus subjecting the system to the 
severest test possible. 

OSTEOPATHY IS NOT MASSAGE. 

Osteopathy has nothing in common 
with faith cure, ‘‘ Christian Science,”’ 
spiritualism, hypnotism, magnetic heal- 
ing, Swedish movement, mental science 
or massage. There is nothing super- 
natural about it. Its apparently mar- 
velous cures are accomplished through 
purely scientific methods, based upon a 
profound knowledge of the human 
mechanism. 


For further information upon the subject of Osteopathy, or for a Catalogue of 
the College and Infirmary, Terms to Students, and for Treatments, address, 
THE Dr.S.S. STILL COLLEGE AND INFRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 


1428 West Locust Street. 


- Des Moines, Iowa. 
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NO LONGER NEEDED. 


The fAlbove Gollection 
of Grutches, 


Braces, Canes and various other appli- 
ances left Dr. J. S. Caster by patients 
who were cured by 


TPGMETIST 


after other remedies had failed. If you 

have tried everything else, write for tes- 

timonials furnished by pemerenas people, 

both of Burlington and elsewhere. 
Address 


DR. J. S. CASTER, Burlington, Iowa. 
“Separate Books for Ladies.” 


STANLEY HALL, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Home School for Girls and Young Women. Certificate 
admits to Eastern Colleges. Two — of College work. 
9th year opens September 15th. Six Scholarships (value 
#200 each). Terms #450. OLIVE ADELE EVERS, ncipal. 








Just What You 
Want, Ladies! 














Baughman’s Adjustable Tailor System 


provides a large sized Lesson Sheet giving you the 
sition of the two hands as they appear in setting 
machine. Every movement indicated, as to 
order, and name. No drafting. No calculating. It 
divides the garment according to the form. Always 
—— fashion. AGENTS WANTED. 
ress 


J. S. BAUGHMAN, 
523 Division Street, | BURLINGTON, IOWA. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF CHICAGO. 





THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The University of llinois. 


Facilities Unsurpassed. 


Investigation of Well Prepared Stu- 
dents Invited. 


DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 
ROOM 1115, 103 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and others. Highest awards Paris 
staseitadhtd *Rcostien, 1878 and 1889, and tenn 1893. ” 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY Company 
has secured from Mr J. E. Clarey the 
lists of the Saturday Review and J llus- 
trated Iowa and will send the magazine 
to all subscribers who have paid for 


Lllustrv ted Jowa in advance and to other’ 


subscribers who may desireit. All who 
are in arrears to those periodicals can 
make payment direct to MIDLAND 
MONTHLY. Unless otherwise ordered 
the magazine will be sent direct to all 
subscribers of Illustrated Iowa who are 
financially responsible. Patrons who 
are subscribers to both magazines who 
are paid in advance will receive credit 
to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY for the 
total amount paid. 

Illustrated Iowa has proven itself a 
very popular periodical and has added 
much valuable information to Iowa’s 
history heretofore unpublished. While 


receiving splendid encouragement in 
his undertaking, Mr. Clarey was com- 
pelled on account of poor health, to seek 
another home, and rather than leave 
the publication in other hands, he dis- 
posed ofthe list tothe MIDLAND MONTH- 
LY. He has been well known in Iowa 
for his vigorous style and descriptive 
powers. We hope his patrons who have 
followed him for so many years in the 
Saturday Review and Illustrated Iowa, 
will take as great an interest in the 
new home visitor, THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY. 

The tourist to the East finds great 
comfort and genuine enjoyment in trav- 
eling over the Michigan Central Rail- 
way. It is one of the best equipped 
and carefully and ably operated rail- 
ways in the world. Its management is 
deservedly popular. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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OUR $5,990 GIFT 


To advertise our victorious plan of selling a th Soom Saatery' factory to fireside, we give a FREE 
with every couch, as shown below, an elegant quadruple silver- me teapot, guaranteed to be Aoweg 
$5.00 and to wear for ten years. Certificate of warranty, signed 
(a READERS OF THIS PUBLICATION NEED SEND No MONEY IN ADVANCE. ~ “et 
If goods are found as represented and entirely satisfactory, remit 
. $9 wholesale factory price uf the couch alone, 30 days 
9 after —- if not return at our expense. 





















WE OFFER this couch 
for trial orders be- 






cause it's one of our 

Greatest Bargains. 

Full size, 29x yo 

Upholstered in fin- 

m est grade imported 

corduroy or ve ours, 

any color. 

leaof covering 

n request, 

Full ct best <otng 

ing edges an 

end. Deep pe 

tufted. Best = 

™ fringe. Thetea Gennes 
= is extra large, 

Ifyou preter, we will send, in lien of the teapot, @ 









in. high, 6-in. diameter. Fine myo finish and elaborately engraved. 
syrup cup and piate, butter dish, or sugar bow! of the same high grade ware, ‘and ful ly warranted for 
ten years. Orderto-day. Don’t put it off. All that’s necessary is to say that you're a reader of this publication (this is im- 
epee id that you accept our Sample Offer No. 4 on 30 days’ trial, state color of upholstering and premium desired, and pre 
shipping directions. QUAKER VALLEY MFG. co,, 355 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO, 





1850--48 YEARS SUCCESGFUL BUSINESS--1898. 


The United States Lite Insurance 60. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ASSETS $7,628,100, PAID TO POLICY HOLDERS OVER $20,000,000. 


At POLICIES issued are incontestable after one year. Allows thirty days of grace for the payment of 

any premium. Have no restrictions whatever as to travel, residence or occupation. Assured can 
borrow at any time after third year the full cash surrender value. Death claims = promptly without 
discount. Final results on policies unexcelled. Easiest selling policies on the mar 


OUR CONVERTIBLE LIFE POLICY AS LOW AS $12.90 PER THOUSAND, AGE 25. 


With dividends it furnishes twenty years of insurance at an average cost of only $6.00 per year. Women 
written as well as men. Teachers make good agents. Liberal contracts to agents and active agents 
wanted. Write for information. 


L. E. SPENCER, Manager, 809-810 Equitable Building, Des Moines. lowa 
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The founding of the Dr. S. S_ Still 
College and Infirmary of ecm is 
a notable event in the history of 
Moines and Iowa as well. Ably offi- 
cered and well equipped, the sucvess of 
both the College and the Infirmary 
seems fully assured. For a complete 
description and valuable information 
on the subject of Osteopathy, read the 
article on this institution in this issue 
of THE MIDLAND. 


Enclosed find $1.50, the amount due 
on my subscription for THE MIDLAND. 
Can’t getalong withoutit.— G.S. Water- 
house. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, the lead- 
ing magazine of the West, issues a pat- 
riotic number for May, opening with 
“The Tragedy of the Maine,’’ with 
many illustrations, and including 
‘*‘Cuba’s Capital’ and ‘“‘Grant’s Life in 
the West.” ‘‘My Strange Mirror,” and 
“The First Violin in "Keees Colony” 


are pretty sketches. A portrait of 
Charles Morgan, gun captain of the U. 
S. S. New York, and head diver on the 
wreck of the Maine. adorns the cover 
—Minna Irving in New York Metron- 
ome for June, 1898, 


The Capital Fire Insurance Co., of 
this city, is to be congratulated upon 
securing the services of Capt. J. S. 
Clark as Superintendent of Agencies. 
The Capital, aJready strong and popu- 
lar under the able management of Pres- 
ident Berry, will become still stronger 
and more popular because of Captain 
Clark’s connection with it. 

I like the magazine very much and 
do not wish to be without it. May its 
future be as prosperous as you could 
desire.—Harry N. Lawrence, Magnolia, 
Iowa, 

I consider THE MIDLAND one of the 
most valuable periodicals that comes to 
my desk.—D. L. Youngs, Raymond, Ia. 


Please mention 1 HE MIDLAND when writing advertisers, 
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Fin Important 
Stem.... 


We build Mausoleums, the kind that are 
a success. We understand the scientific 


principles of construction that produce 
1HT BY BETTER CLASS 


EVERYWHERE 


GRUBER MARBLE CO. / We furnish detail plans and special 


perfect ventilation and prevent dampness. 


MUSCATINE JA drawings. Write us for information—it 
only costs you a two-cent stamp. 


: W. L. Morris 
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NEW IMPROVED 
Folding Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet. 
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So Fire, Sincheo 4s or Heat. Absolutel; Safe. Cataloree Free. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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OUR 


Special No. 4 


CAMERA 


FoR4X 5 PICTURES 


IS FITTED WITH A Double Lens 


No matter how fine the Single Achro- 
matic Lens may be, there is always a 
doubt about it cutting a 4x5 plate sharp to 
the edge. There is no doubt about 


Our No. 4, We GUARANTEE it to take a perfectly sharp picture. 
Price, with Double Plate Extra Plate Holders ..... 75c 


yearend tng to any part of 5 e We handle Cameras and Photo Sup- 
the United States ............ plies of every description. 
All the Popular Makes of Cameras ALL THE STANDARD BRANDS OF SUPPLIES AT REDUCED PRICES 42 


Sgests Wate Dy. MOLLER KOPP COPF 4 MeChE mi MeCREERY, Toledo, Ohic. 
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GATALOGUES FREE 


Romescrzeruy Chicago Camera Companys 


48 FIFTH AVENUE, , CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Illinois College of Osteopathy, 
Surgery and Medicine. 


OFFICE SUINNE 506, 167 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
— D. E. KERR, Secretary and Manager. 








Actual Dissecting, Obstetrics, Cook County Hospital Clinics, Toxi- 
Special Features cology, Poisons and Their Antidotes, Surgery and Medicine — not 
taught in other Osteopathic Colleges—Osteopathic Clinical Practice daily three full terms. 
EACH STUDENT IS GUARANTEED 
The actual dissecting of one lateral half of a cadaver; the attendance upon and assisting in at least six 
cases of accouchement; a full course in minor surgery and clinics; two years clinical course in Cook County 
hospital; every branch taught in a medical college during the first two years are taught in this college. 


WRITE FOR FINELY ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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s Our ** ROUND ROBIN ”’ contains a few names for 
Osteopathic Treatments reference. We would be pleased to furnish upon appli- 
cation hundreds of addresses of our patients, always the best advertisements. If you have some chronic 
disease, pronounced by physicians “incurable,” call and we wil: be pleased to give you an examination 
gratis, We use no drugs in the treatment of Osteopathy. We will not take your 
case unless we can cure you. Remember we treat all diseases. Treatise on Osteopathy for 2-cent 
stamp. Our motto is: ‘High grade, thorough, practical, scientific.” 


Illinois College of Osteopathy, Surgery and Medicine, 
Office Suite 506, 167 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


ili Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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THE EUCLID. 


HE EUCLID HOTEL is near the water and 
railway stations. It is steam-heated, electric 
lighted, and thoroughly modern. The best place 
in the country for the relief of hay fever and 
malaria. Rates $10 per week and upwards. 


THE EUCLI 


Be 
Progressive 


and go north for the Summer. 
Try the Lake Superior climate 
and keep cool until the war is 
over. 


Superior, 
Wis., 


at the head of the largest body 
of fresh water on the globe, is 
the place to stay while there is 
blood on the moon. 

Give up going to professional 
resorts, 


D, SUPERIOR, WIS. 
SECSEC ECC SECEEEEEEEEEE 








Geo. E. Hallett, Architect, 


graphs of specimens of work cheerfully furnished. 





615 WALNUT ST., 


DES MOINES, ° ad IOWA, 


Plans, specifications and details carefully prepared for all classes of buildings. Special attention given 
to a of construction. Correspondence invited. References with pamphlet containing photo- 
s 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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How Gold is Foand 


IN THE GREAT ANGELO MINES 





They are situated in the Blue Mountains of Oregon, 25 miles west of 























Baker City. 
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The above is a bird’s-eye view of the Angelo group of mines, showing also the 
mill site and water right. They extend from east to west 4,000 feet on the vein, and 
contain in all 55 acres. The vein or ore body is 6 feet wide at the surface. It is what 
is known as a true contact vein, being a gold-bearing quartz between walls of granite 
on one side and gneiss on the other. Veins of this character extend downward 
indefinitely. 
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This cut gives a profile of the hill over, through and downward into which this 
remarkable ore body passes. Above the tunnel indicated there are over 1,000,000 
tons of ore on the Angelo and Richmond claims alone. Assays on the vein vary from 
$20 to $1,400 per ton in gold. The facilities for working this property reduce the 
cost of mining and milling to less than $4 per ton. In view of this, the value of the 
ore above the tunnel, estimated on the basis of even the lowest assay, is difficult to 
comprehend. When the ore on the same level in the Lorena, and the limitless depth 
of ore below the level of the creek on the entire 4,000 feet of the vein are introduced 
into the estimate the possibilities of this property are beyond computation. This 
group of mines is owned by the North American Mining and Transportation Company, 
of Des Moines, Iowa. It is one of the most remarkable gold deposits in this country. 
When its natural advantages are considered, in the way of wood, water, accessibility, 
and a climate that permits it to be worked every day in the year, it becomes still 
more remarkable as a wealth producer of fabulous value. It will be developed during 
the coming summer, and a limited amount of the company’s treasury stock will be 
sold for that purpose. The stock will be issued fully paid and non-assessable and sold 
for a short time at 12 cents pershare. The par value of a share is $1, and the develop- 
ment of this one property alone will bring the stock to par. Subscriptions for stock 
should be sent by draft or postoffice money order, payable to TOM BURKE, Treasurer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. The name and address of the subscriber should be plainly written. 
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Shere are other 


Business 
Schools~--but 


in no other school in the West will you 
find such commodious and elegantly 
furnished rooms, such thorough and 
practical courses of study, such experi- 
enced teachers and such facilities for 
aiding graduates as a thorough inves- 
tigation of 


eatin 


(INCORPORATED) 


will show. This old and reliable insti- 
tution is just entering upon its thirty- 
third year, and is prepared to give prac- 
tical instruction in Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Telegraphy, English 
Branches, etc., at lowest rates. 


20 Rooms, 18 Teachers and Lecturers. 
80-page Catalogue Free. 


J. F. SPALDING, A. M., Prest. 
East Wing New York Life Bldg, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 





National 
Educational 
Association 


§ 
Washington, D. @. 


$6 


THE WABASH is the SHORT LINE 


to Washington, D. C., and solicits 
the patronage of all who expect 





to attend the National Educational 
Association in July. For rates 


and full information write 


Ss. W. FLINT, 
P,. & T.A., Des Moines, Iowa, 


2eeOR... 


c. S. CRANE, 
G.P. & T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 





SOUTHERN LANDS! 


If you are interested in the subject you can secure 
full information free by addressing J. F. OLSEN, 
Agent, Land and Industrial Department, Southern 
Railway, 8c Adams Street, Chicago; or 
RICHARDS, Washington, D. C. 





—>-+ TAKE THE -+-<—— 


Des Moines, Northern & Western R. R. 


AND YOU ARE ON THE RIGHT ROAD. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


This road forms the Short Line to All Points West, North and East. Ample trots service, modern 
equipments and obliging quploves make it an object to use the D. M., b W. R. RB. 
when you travel. For time tables, rates, or any other icicle. 
call on or address 


J. N. TITTEMORE, General Passenger Agent, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Rocky 
Mountain . 
Limited 


New fast flyer, Chicago to Colorado Springs 
Denver and Manitou. 


“Great Rock Island 
Route.” 


Entire new equipment—Library buffet smokers, 
chair cars, Pullman sleepers and improved din- 
ing cars— Wide vestibule train throughout, built 
expressly for this service—Best train between 


Chicago and Colorado. 


Leaves Chicago daily at 4:30P. M.; Davenport, 
8:57 P.M; Des Moines, 1:20 A. M.; Omaha, 5:20 
A M., and arriving at Denver or Colorado 
Springs at 8:00 P. M. 


Only One Night on the Road. 


Handsome descriptive book, ‘‘ Manitou and the 
Mountains,”’ seat free on application. Address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


G.P.A.,C., R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO, 





HENRY W. ZEIDLER, 


MUSCATINE ARCHITECT, AND 
SUPERINTENDENT OF 
CONSTRUCTION...... 

107 W. Second St., 3d Floor, MUSCATINE, IOWA, 


Plans and Specifications furnished for any 
style of buiiding. 





Home School for Boys and Girls 
OLD CHURCH, VIRGINIA. 


$178 per year. A successful school, Resident 
teachers. Pupils enter best colleges. Under 13 
years, $168. Reopens September 16, 1898. 


THOS. P. DARRACOTT, [. D., Ph.D. (Va.), Prin. 


CUBA 


A powerful and thrilling history of Cuba 
and the late wars. A complete descrip- 
tion of the Island, describing the great 
agricultural and mineral resources. How 
fortunes can be made there with small 
capital. 40 views made from photo- 
graphs taken on the Island. A complete 
map, showing every road and river in 
Cuba; also a WAR MAP, showing where 
our army and navy will fight with Spain. 
Price 25 cents. Agents wanted on sal- 
ary or commission. Write for circulars. 


Cuban Pub. Co., 729 13th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 











The Jewett 
Typewriter 


Is a model of perfection. They cost less 
than trust machines, wear longer, do more 
work, and are very easy to operate. Write us 
for prices. 

We beat the world with our 


Duplex 
Typewriter 


so bad in speed that other machines are not in 
it. If you want a speedy machine get our 
prices on the Duplex. 
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We seil first-class Ribbons, all colors, copy or record, for all styles machines, at Soc and 65c. We rent 
repair and exchange all styles of typewriters. We keep supplies of every description. 


GEO. LOARTS, | 


Mer. lowa Agency Duplex and Jewett Typewriters, 
GIG Locust St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Pp ~ If you will send us 75c, and mention THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, we will send two of our 65c Rib- 
e * bons. We want your trade and take this means of getting you to trv us. If you do not want two 
Ribbons we will], on receipt of 75c, send one Ribbon and twenty-five sheets of M. & M. Carbon Paper. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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wT HE. 
ROUTE OF THE FAMOUS 


© MICHIGAN = NORTH 
Coa = + +|§SHORE 
._—» _ LIMITED. 


Twenty-four hours, Chicago 
to New York. A luxurious 
- train leaving Chicago at 4 
== , P, M. daily. 


THE FAVORITE SUMMER TOURIST ROUTE TO 


Niagara Falls, The Adirondacks, 
Thousand Islands, Green Mountains, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, White Mountains, 
and the New England Coast. 
SEND FOR “SUMMER TOURS.” 
L. D. HEUSNER, G. W. P. Agt. | 0, W. RUGGLES, G. P. and T. A. 
CHICAGO. 





Our Summer Foods.. 
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Saam a These . yr io are ~ pe- 
) Granosa : ) Ambrosia tizing. No cooking required. They 
Cereal Foods~ Caramel Cereal Nut Preparations } Malted Nuts are ready for immediate use. In use 

Zwiebach Bromose twenty years at the great Battle Creek 


Sanitarium. A line of samples by post for 25 cents. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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New Idea in Trunks: Superfluous Hair 


| rm I suffered for years witha 
5| humiliating growth of hair on 
~ my face, and tried many reme- 
dies without success; but I ulti- 
mately discovered the true 
secret for permanent removal 
of hair, and for six years have 
been applying my treatment to 
others, thereby rendering hap- 
piness to, and gaining thanks 
of thousands of ladies. 
jassert, and will prove to 
you, that my depilatory treat- 
ment will destroy the follicle 
and otherwise permanently 
remove the hair forever. 
No trace is left on theskin after 
using, and the treatment can be 
applied ag cant by yourself in 
your own chamber. 
Ify ou are trout -d, write te me for ggg nn py mn 
tion, and I will convince you of allI claim. I will ¢ 
eT a and strictly confidential attention pn 
your lette Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of 
such a matter as this,and act accordingly. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, 


HELEN M. MARKOE, 156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
"seececececececececceceeeeeee 






















v 
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time you will “elight 
Dresser Trunk 
a charmingly transparent, clean, 
trays; the bottom is as accessible as the top. Costs cheeks, neck, etc. I give my personal. 
privilege to examine. 2-cent stamp for illustrated | Address, confidentially, for particulars, 
New York, N. Y. 


fF ACE and FORM oi be ,¢ gained by my my 
The Stallman freatnents IMPROVE will be- 
Ball gin the first day bem after a short 
yourself and your _- 
riends by acquiring ‘i 
is a portable dressing-case, with drawers instead of Pure velvety skin, lustrous eyes 
and (if needed) Govelepment of the 
no mor i attention to you by mail, guaranteeing 
aoe than ‘Dex trenk, Shipped C. O. D. with success ; distance makes no difference. 
catalogue. F. A. STALLMAN, which I willsend sealed in plainenvelope. 
No, 23 W., Spring St., Columbus, O. | Mme. Huntley, P. 0. Box 3032C, 
a * & * © Y. 
D 
HORT AND DIRECT LINE 








ANS! AS CITY 
IOUX FALLS, 


OK WATERTC WN. 


SMORTON, GP, ET.A\ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Learn to 
write your 
mame welll... 


Are you anxious to acquire a good busi- 
ness signature? If so, send ten cents in 
stamps or silver, and I will mai] you ten name 
cards, showing ten different ways of 
writing your name, 

Ladies’ Fine Calling Cards a specialty. 
so cards for 5Socents. Stampstaken. Address 


Penman 


Muscatine Business College 
Heinly Hall, MUSCATINE, IOWA. 


Elegant School Catalogue Free. 
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| 
Cc.C.CROSS. J.P. BISENTRAUT. H.C. CROSS. 


IOWA ARCHITECTURAL CO. 


Makes a 
Specialty 
of.... 
CHURCH and RESIDENCE WORK 


SEND FOR SKETCHES AND CATALOGUES. 


| 901 Walnut St., Third Floor. DES MOINES, IA. 


ONLY THE BEST 
LIFE INSURANCE 


-- IS GOOD ENOUGH. 

















Those who search carefully for the 
Bgst will find the 


Equitable Life of Iowa... 


HOME OFFICE, DES MOINES, 
AGENTS WANTED in Unoccupied Territory. 
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WESTERN’, ; 
RAILWAY 





To THE CoOL NORTHWEST Dar ledger 


Close the off we- door 
Gir 1s hotter than creation” 
Sind you want some recreation: 
Everybody else awa 

B Give yourself a holi ay. 


Ghen, in some 
sequestered 
spot, 

“Oe Where it isnt 

FA quite so hot. 
ris Find out for 
ge a week or two, 
ajtiow = good 


*ili'do. 


ll 


_? , 
fine 
a 


W. H. LONG, Ficke'Agess 


Fifth and Walnut Sts., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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The 

American Navy, 
Cuba and 
Hawaii —“ 


A portfolio, in ten parts, sixteen views 
in each part, of the finest half-tone pic- 
tures of the American Navy, Cuba and 
Hawaii has just been published, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul Ry. 
has made arrangements for a special 
edition for the benefit of its patrons 
and will furnish the full set, 160 pic- 
tures, for $1.00. In view of the present 
excitement regarding Cuba these pic- 
tures are very timely. Send amount 
with full address to 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Gen’] Passenger Agent C.,M. &St.P.Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEN « TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS OVER THE 


BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


It Affords the Best Direct Line te 


Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


NEW SHORT LINE 


To Montana and the Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound Points via the Black Hills and Billings. 
Personally conducted California Excursions 
are run by this line every Wednesday. 


98 per cent Sunshine by this Route. 


You can obtain detailed information about the 
train service, rates, time, etc., via this route 
from any ticket agent, or by addressing 


P. S. EUSTIS, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 





FRANK H. NUTTER, 


Landscape Architect and 
Engineer vt 
(City Park Engineer’ 
710 Sykes Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Advice, Sketches, or Complete and Plans for lay’ 
rading., improving or anton J of Parks, Cemeteries, Public 


or Grounds of wa th lescription or size, or for development 
of property. Correspondence solicited. 





Telephones, Hours, 9 to 11 a. m., gto sp. m. 


Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 @. m, 
DR. E. H. HAZEN, 
Cor. Fifth and Locust Sts,, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Specialties: Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. 


Office, Marquardt Blk., Room 303. 





E. D. SAMSON, President. 


G. H, SHAW, Vice-President. 


C, H. MARTIN, Treasurer, 


C.D. RAWSON, Medical Direetor. 
H. P. BAKER, Secretary. 





ES MOINES’ best and most popular Life Association. Please investigate the plan and rates 
of “The Ideal System,” operated under the superior laws of Iowa, and be convinced of its 


excellent merits. 


oO investigate generally means to become a friend and member. 





A few good live agents can secure a good contract by addressing 


Our new offices are over 415 Locust Street. 


H, P. BAKER, Secretary. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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. ++ The Leading Hotel in Iowa.... 


Savery 
House-— 


RATES, $2.60 TO $4.50 PER DAY. 


‘ An excellent Café on first floor. Service first-class. 
Prices reasonable. 














W, L. BROWN, Mgr. Des Moines, Iowa. 





JOWA PRINTING CO. 


120 Fourth S8t., Des Meines. 


»»sLithographers 


i} 
{ 





‘ ‘ 3 GR OF 
Printers, Binders, pw CANVAS 
Blank Book Makers. ASS 
Copper Plate Calling Cards, Invitations, etc. Litho- WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & PR a ES 


graphed County, School and Other Bonds in blank 
or made to order. 








When Ordering Hams or Breakfast Bacon 


e--@all for the... 





Most Delicate in Flavor and Uniform in Quality, 


T. M, Sinclair Co., -« Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Drake University 


The school year which closed June 9th marks the most successful period 
in the history of the institution. The excellent work of former years makes 
this possible. Iowa is growing. The friends and supporters of Drake Univer- 
sity are increasing in number every year. Each year ought to show growth 
and improvement. 

Large attendance; most efficient faculty; best equipment; most ad- 
vantageous location. 


You Can Afford It. 


EXPENSES ARE MUCH LOWER HERE THAN IN A SMALL TOWN, 





To Teachers. 


We have in connection with the University oneof the best training schools 
for teachers to be found in the state. The increase in attendance in this de- 
partment during the past year was 121. We offer nearly 20 different courses 
leading to State Certificate and State Diploma For full particulars in regard 
to this work write to HILL M. BELL, Dean of the Normal College. 





The Bible College, the College of Letters and Science, the Normal and Academic Department, 
the Co'leges of Oratory, of Music, of Art, of Commerce, of Pharmacy, of Medicine, of Law, offer 
complete courses in their several lines, and can surely supply your need. 

Do not slight the advantages of our location in the chief city ot the state. You meet here 
some of the very strongest men in the state, io the various professions. You have the many advan- 
tages and resources of a city with a population of 70,000. In) braries, courts, clinics, churches, 
clubs and associations, the student finds most valuable aids and reinforcements. 

rite for catalogue or for any desired information. We will be glad to answer any inquiries 
not covered by our circulars. Write to the Chancellor, 


WM. BAYARD CRAIG, DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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What 
General Merritt, 


Military Governor of the Philippine 
Islands, thinks of 


THE MIDLAND LIFE OF GRANT 


GovERNoRs ISLAND, N. Y., April 5, 1898. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham, Editor Midland Monthly, 
Des Moines, Iowa: 

DEAR Sir—I am in receipt of your communi- 
cation of March 16, but have teen too much occu- 
pied to attend to it sooner. 

lam satisfied that Mr. Emerson's work will 
be an important contribution to the history con- 
nected with General Grant. The testimony of 
Colonel Grant to the value of Mr Emerson’s work 
is of greatimportance. Very truly yours, 

W. MERRITT, 
Major-General, United States Army. 


WHAT COLONEL CONN, 


An ex-Confederate soldier, and pres- 
ent owner of Grant’s old home, thinks of 


THE MIDLAND LIFE OF GRANT 


GENERAL MERRITT, St Louis, Mo., April 16, 1898. 
Commander of the Philippine Islands Army Johnson Brigham, Esq., Editor Midland Month- 
of Occupancy ly, Des Moines, lowa: 

My Dear Sir—Permit me to congratulate 
you on having secured for publication in your 
magazine so valuable and interesting a history as Col. John W. Emerson’s “‘Grant’s Life in the West.” 
Being an ex-Confederate soldier, and the present owner of General Grant’s old home near St. Louis, I have 
taken a lively interest in all that has been said and written about the General, and without hesitation I 
pronounce Colone) Emerson’s story one of the very best that has been presented up to the present time— 
not only accurate as to details, presenting Grant as he really was, but with such spirit, force and beautiful 
diction as to render it positively fascinating. It is certainly a work of rare interest and merit—historically 
and otherwise. Very truly yours, LUTHER H. Conn. 


WHAT COLONEL CADLE, 


the Secretary of the Shiloh Battlefield Commission, thinks of it: 
S. PirtspurG LANDING, Tenn., April 5, 1898. 
Mr. Johnson Brigham, Editor The Midland Monthly, Des Moines, lowa: 

My DEAR Sir—I have your letter asking for my opinion of Col. John W. Emerson’s “‘ Life of Grant ”’ 
now current in THE MIDLAND MonTHLy. It is original in its conception; so far as published. it is giving 
Grant’s military career in a style different from the many works of other writers; and it is going further 
than most of them, in giving personal reminiscences of our hero of the Civil War. Such exploiting of his 
personal career is the more interesting because we have had full descriptions of his great military opera- 
tions. As one of the soldiers in Grant’s ane of the Tennessee, and more especially as an /owa so dier, 
Iam glad to makethis reply Yours very truly, CORNELIUS CADLE. 

The valuable testimony of Colonel (now General) Grant, which General Merritt 
regards as “ of great importance,” is as follows: 

Johnson Brigham, Esq.: 25 EAsT 62ND STREET, NEW YorRK, Nov. 9, 1897. 

My Dear Sir—I have read with intense interest oud pvaeane the articles published in Tot MIDLAND 
MONTHLY, entitled ‘‘ Grant’s Life in the West,’”’ written by Colonel Emerson. I consider his statements 
with reference to the private life of my father, and his re-entrance into the army at the commencement of 
our Civil War, as more accurate than any which have up to this time appeared. I believe that all Colonel 
Emerson has written will be of great value in the final history of General Grant. With many thanks for 
your kindness in writing to me, I am, yours very truly, FREDERICK D. GRANT. 


We will send THE MIDLAND 
Announcement Extraordinary MONTHLY to any address in the 
United States and Canada from October, 1896—when the Grant Life began—to Janu- 
ary, 1899, (two years and three months) for only $2.50. This offer holds good only as 
long as all the back numbers last. Address ; 


CONAWAY & SHAW, Publishers Midland Monthly, Des Moines, la 
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The DES MOINES ACADEMY OF ART offers a thorough course of instruc 
tion in the regular pictorial art. Drawing from plaster casts is the universal 
preparatory drill for art students. It forms a solid foundation upon which to 
build any branch of the art! The Des Moines School carries cast drawing as 
far as is usually required by art schools at home and abroad. Painting from 
still-life is practiced for the purpose of acquiring skill in handling the different 
mediums, such as oil and water-colors, and for the study of textures, values, 
arrangement, etc. A life model poses every day, which offers the student 
opportunities for the most advanced work. A composition class is open to all 
students of the school free of charge. This class meets every other Saturday 
evening, and each student brings his original plan for a picture of a subject 
which has been given to the entire class. These compositions are placed on 
the wall and criticised before the class. The regular school meets five days a 
week from 9 to 4 o'clock, and criticism and instruction is given on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, from 9 to 12 o'clock. Instruction is given in 
the Saturday school from 9 to 12 o'clock. The night school meets on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings the model poses from 7:30 to 9:30, Instrucdon is 
given on Tuesday evenings, The studios are well-equipped with casts, draper- 
ies and objects for still-life, drawing models, easels etc., and are well lighted 
by north top windows, The school is located on the top floor of the Y, M. 
C. A building. Students can be fitted here to enter the life classes in the 


Paris schools Persons wishing an art education are requested to correspond 


with MR. CHAS, A. CUMMING, Director of the Des Moines Academy of Art. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Overland pray 
Monthly =a 


(Established 1868, by Bret Harte) 


OFFERS TEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS: 


AT EITHER THE 


Leland Stanford Jr. University | 
or the University of California, | 


in open competition to all who aid in extending its 
circulation. These scholarships include from one 
to fouf years’ course, including board, lodging and 
free railway fare to the University from any part of 
the United States or Canada. Candidates havea 
year for preparation; but if no preparation is need- 
ed, such as comply with the conditions may enter 
the University next term, August, 1898. 

The Overland Monthly is the only representative 
magazine of the virile west. For twenty-nine years 
it sold for $3 a year. It is now only $1a year. It is 
the size of McClure’s, and is superbly illustrated. 
Send 5 cents for sample copy, or stamped envelope 
for particulars of scholarships. 





Newest Thing Out. 


Benefit 
Promotion 
Plan... 


A splendid two-piece 


Bicycle Suit 


for either sex, latest style, finest all 
wool material, tailor made, regular 
price $10.00 each, can be secured by 
joining our club. Drop a postal card 
to-day to 


The International Magazine 


358 DEARBORN: STREET, 


The Overland Monthly Pub. Go. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 












The 


Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 
p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 
WR ececces 


|FORNIA 





inc Days 


eee VIA cee 


The 
Overland 
Limited_~ 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 





THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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Oxydonor “ Victory” Drugless Healing 


GAIN our attention is called to the marvelous work of man, and to another of 
the wonderful scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century, and this the 
most amazing and wonderful of modern times—Drugless Healing by Diaduction. The 
time is at hand when it is as easy to get well as it is to get sick, from the most for- 
midable forms of disease, and often in less time than is required to get a doctor. 

So wonderfulare the workings of this marvelous invention that it is not necessary 
to know the name or nature of the disease—just are you sick? It causes the human 
body to attract oxygen from the air, which proves self-sufficient to drive out disease 
at the very door it entered, and is simply endowed with all the living principles of 
animated nature, and causes our organism to become its own panacea, as evidently 
intended by our All-Wise Creator. (See May MIDLAND for description of Oxydonor.) 





THE GREATEST BOON 
TO WOMEN! 


It is of greater value to woman than 
anything she ever possessed or dreamed 
of. To cure her ills, caused by weak- 
ness, irregularity, etc., it is only neces- 
sary to increase the vital forces; thus 
every opposing obstacle to health and 
strength is removed. 

SEATTLE, Wash., Oct. 21, 1897. 

This is to certify that the Oxydonor cured 
me of a complication of diseases, when the 
doctor said nothing but an operation would 
cure. I would not part with mine for any sum 
unless I could get another. 

Mrs. L. R. TatTRo, 
Cor. Third Ave. and Union St. 

It has cured me of kidney disease and weak- 
ness arising from change of life, and has made 
me a perfectly well woman. 

Mrs. A. M. Howe, 
1110 Maxwell Ave., Spokane, Wash. 





READ WHAT OTHERS 
SAY ABOUT IT. 


Des Mo Ines, Iowa, June 24, 1898. 
G. W. Filloon, Des Moines, lowa: 


DEAR SrR-—I take pleasure in handing you 
this statement as to the Oxydonor. I have had 
a good y ron to test it in my family, and 
we are all greatly pleased with the results. 
It is one of the best investments I have ever 
made. We would not part with it unless we 


* could procure another. Yours resp’y, 


e OC. W. STILES, 
Ninth and Forest Ave. 





The instruments are offered and sold 
to the general public, and our pamphlet 
giving full information will be given for 
the asking, or by mail for stamp. Call 
or write; it will cost you nothing to learn 
about this wonderful life-saving instru- 
ment. 


G. WALTER FILLOON, GENERAL DEALER, 


SUITE 546 GOOD BLOCK, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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